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HUMANIZING THE HUMANITIES 
EDWARD HODNETT 


DUCATORS, editors, industrial leaders, and even students are agreed 
E. that college education needs broadening. Engineering schools are 
revamping their curricula to include more general education, and they 
are turning with touching trustfulness to the humanities for a lift. The 
pathetic part of adding a “cultural” course or two to any curriculum 
is that the teacher in English literature or Renaissance art or apprecia- 
tion of music is often governed by considerations quite as technical as 
those of the professor of metallurgy, and he often has even less concern 
to establish a live and useful relationship between his course and his 
students as men and citizens because he is often himself further sep- 
arated from the realities of the workaday world than the engineering 
teacher. 

Plato and Jesus and Shakespeare and Rembrandt and Bach must 
not be made little by teaching that does not go beyond the aesthetic, 
antiquarian, or anecdotal predilections of the individual, departmental- 
ized teacher, who too often has derived from his graduate study more 
respect for information than for learning, an attitude fortunately (for 
him, but not the student) shared by many college administrators. 

The aim of the teacher of the humanities is not mere “apprecia- 
tion” or “enrichment.” Through philosophy and religion and litera- 
ture and the arts he must lead students to grasp the noblest and most 
comprehensive statements of man’s role in the universe. Such a 
comprehensive approach to the works of the great creative thinkers 
and artists should bring a deep respect for the dignity of man, for 
these tangible monuments of man’s capacity to transcend his animal 
limitations, for the opportunities he has for improving the design of 
a world made up of mysterious and often hostile physical elements 
and irrational and often ornery human beings. 

The complex vision of order and peace arising from the resolution 
of doubt in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony or revealed, as though by 
lightning on the heath, behind the tragic fulfillment in King Lear is 
the same vision that guided free men through the centuries to the 
establishing of democracies. The transfer of a living awareness of this 
vision of man and the world he might create is the primary function 
of the teacher of humanities. 
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The aim of the humanities section of an institution of higher 
learning is not to turn out engineers and accountants and lawyers who 
can distinguish an Ionic column from a Doric, recite the first ten lines 
of Chaucer’s Prologue, and hum the andante cantabile from Tschai- 
kovsky’s Quartet in D Major. Its function is not even to develop engi- 
neers and accountants and lawyers who can read a biography, attend 
the theater, or listen to chamber music without pain—wonderful as 
this simple achievement would be, and valid as it must be as one 
measure of the success of the teaching of the humanities in any college 
or university. The ultimate responsibility of the humanities is to trans- 
mit to that vastly significant minority of the world’s population, the 
American college graduate, the breadth and compassion and generosity 
of spirit that pervades all creative genius, respect for the achievements 
of great souls who have worn human flesh, and inspiration to devote 
their lives to the unceasing struggle to give their troubled, disorganized 
world—whether it be a village, an industry, or the United Nations— 
something of the order and comeliness and peace found in the Art 
of the Fugue, or the sonnet Composed Upon Westminster Bridge, or 
a New England meeting house. 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Edwin Markham: VoLUNTARIES 





JEREMY TAYLOR, THE SCEPTIC 
AS CHURCHMAN 


MARGARET L. WILEY 


F sages seventeenth-century English thinkers in whom can be traced 
the pattern of classical scepticism,’ Jeremy Taylor is distinguished 
by the comparative regularity and conventionality of his religious 
position. Donne had travelled from an inherited Catholicism to an 
uneasy Anglicanism; Browne, a nominal Anglican, felt the necessity 
of defending himself, as a physician, against the charge of atheism; 
Baxter, the Puritan, waged a lifelong struggle to grasp and transmit 
the core of Christianity in spite of persecution for his Non-Conformity; 
and Glanvill tried to reconcile his Anglicanism with his deep scientific 
faith. That similar ways of thought, however, should be found in such 
diverse settings establishes scepticism as an important phase of the 
seventeenth-century climate of opinion.” In Taylor we can examine the 
scepticism of a man who, although his latitudinarianism often dis- 
turbed his more orthodox brethren, maintained a relatively untroubled 
theological position, founded upon the minimum essentials of faith 
and a holy life. Perhaps it is because he has left no account of how he 
won his way through to such a position that Taylor proceeds along 
what seems relatively solid ground toward his ultimate goal, the elabor- 
ation of a Christian irenic. 


I 


Like all sceptics, Taylor was keenly aware of human ignorance 
and of its compensating pride and dogmatism. But the fact that man 
never knows as much as he thinks he knows, instead of leading Taylor 
to despair of human knowledge, persuaded him to caution. The in- 
conclusiveness and dubiousness of man’s knowledge at any moment 
should, he felt, keep man continuously humble and critical and there- 





1. For example, John Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Baxter, and Joseph Glanvill. 


2. Scepticism from the Greeks onward through Montaigne and well into the English Renais- 
sance is compounded of a sense of the inadequacy of human knowledge; a sensitivity to 
contradictions and to such dualisms as flesh and spirit, reason and faith; a concern with 
paradox as the expression of a complex truth; a belief in the wholesome effect of doubt; 
and a conviction that man may achieve some kind of certainty, even though it be none 
other than the certainty of his method. 


3 
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fore willing to understand and cooperate with his fellows. In his Epis- 
tle Dedicatory to The Real Presence Taylor gives evidence of an ap- 
proach to truth which has characterized all sceptics. 


But I see it is possible for a man to believe any thing he hath a mind to; and 
this, to me, seems to have been permitted to reprove the vanity of man’s imag- 
ination, and the confidence of opinion, to make us humble, apt to learn, in- 
quisitive, and charitable; for if it be possible, for so great a company of men, 
of all sorts and capacities, to believe such impossible things, and to wonder 
that others do not “eandem insaniam insanire,” it will concern the wisest man 
alive to be inquisitive in the articles of his first persuasion, to be diligent in his 
search, modest in his sentences, to prejudge no man, to reprove the adversaries 
with meekness, and a spirit conscious of human weakness, and aptness to be 
abused.® 


The intellectual gullibility and even perverseness of men has for 
Taylor two advantages. First of all, no matter how far the ways of 
God transcend and contradict those of men, so long as man maintains 
his capacity for flexible belief, the door to truth can never be finally 
closed to him. And secondly, by his very ‘Shuman weakness and apt- 
ness to be abused,” he has no excuse for ever settling into the rut of 
dogmatism. Yet Taylor was aware that the obverse of these advantages 
was man’s susceptibility to unscrupulous dogmatists who should offer 
a haven from his uncertainty. 


This pretence of a necessity of humbling the understanding, is none of the 
meanest arts whereby some persons have invaded, and have usurped a power 
over men’s faith and consciences, and, therefore, we shall examine the pre- 
tence afterwards, and try if God hath invested any man, or company of men, 
with such a power.‘ 


As if to illustrate the liberty of the sceptic churchman to range 
over the fields of both secular and sacred writings in his search for 
truth, Taylor points up the common humanist and Christian pro- 
scription of intellectual pride. 


And although I be as desirous to know what I should, and what I should not, 
as any of my brethen, the sons of Adam; yet I find that the more I search, the 
further I am from being satisfied, and make but few discoveries, save of my own 
ignorance: and, therefore, I am desirous to follow the example of a very wise 
personage, Julius Agricola, of whom Tacitus gave this testimony, “Retinuitque 
(quod est difficillimum) ex scientia modum:” or, that I may take my precedent 





3. The Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, ed. Reginald Heber (London, 1828), 
IX, cccevii. All subsequent quotations are also taken from this edition. 


4. VII, 468; “Liberty of Prophesying.” 
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from within the pale of the church, it was the saying of St. Austin, “Mallem 
quidem eorum, quae a me quaesivisti, habere scientiam quam ignorantiam; sed 
quia id nondum potui, magis eligo cautam ignorantiam confiteri, quam falsam 
scientiam profiteri.” And these words do very much express my sense.® 


The sceptic is driven from the spectacle of the world’s dogmatisms to 
take cautam ignorantiam for his guide toward the only kind of knowl- 
edge which he can respect, the knowledge which is relevant to the 
good life. 

It is amusing to note reflections of Taylor’s attitude toward women 
in his insistence that most of what human beings pride themselves 
upon knowing is of no importance for what matters most in their lives, 
the doing of their duty. This core of usable truths is equally available 
to men and to women, and whatever human beings pride themselves 
on beyond this is shot through with uncertainty and unimportance. 


Our learning is then best, when it teaches most humility: but to be proud of 
learning is the greatest ignorance in the world. For our learning is so long in 
getting, and so very imperfect, that the greatest clerk knows not the thousandth 
part of what he is ignorant; and knows so uncertainly what he seems to know, 
and knows no otherwise than a fool or a child, even what is told him or what 
he guesses at, that except those things which concern his duty, and which God 
hath revealed to him, which also every woman knows so far as is necessary, 
the most learned man hath nothing to be proud of, unless this be a sufficient 
argument to exalt him, that he uncertainly guesses at some more unnecessary 
thing than many others, who yet know all that concerns them, and mind other 
things more necessary for the needs of life and commonwealths.*® 


The rule for Holy Living in which this observation issues calls atten- 
tion to the two pitfalls of prefidence, the intellectual embarrassment 
of admitting error and the shamelessness of dogmatism. 


Pretend not to more knowledge than thou hast, but be content to seem ignor- 
ant where thou art so, lest thou beest either brought to shame, or retirest into 
shamelessness.? 


For Taylor, as a theologian, there is a divine counterpart of the 
essential knowledge which is revealed to all men. Once the individual 
has passed this earthly life and has attained Heaven, he will know 
the overarching complement of what was here only meager and hard- 
won wisdom. 





5. VII, cccexxxv; Epistle Dedicatory to same. 
6. IV, 86; The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 
7. IV, 103. 
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The knowledge of the greatest wise men and philosophers of the world, even 
in things natural, is full of ignorance and deceit; because they know not the 
substance of things, but through the shell of accidents: so as the most simple 
peasant, arriving at the height of glory, shall be replenished with a knowledge, 
in respect of which the wisdom of Solomon and Aristotle were but ignorance 
and barbarism.® 


For the sake, then, of what Sir Thomas Browne calls this ‘‘accessory 
of our glorification,” man can afford to abide in patience and humility 
and a cautious ignorance because he looks forward to the day beyond 
this life when he will outstrip Solomon and Aristotle. 

Had Taylor been concerned with human ignorance and its resultant 
dogmatism merely as a background for his own epistemology, he could 
never have left us such stirring indictments of men who are bent on 
separation rather than on “conjunction.” Such men constitute for him 
the chief obstacles in his pathway toward a comprehensive truth on 
which not only all Christians but all humanists as well can come to- 
gether. Here, for example, is his endorsement of Homer, Euripides, 
Pindar, Aeschylus, Plutarch, Plato, Aristotle, and Porphyry as more 
profitable reading for Christians than are hair-splitting theologians: 
But I consider, that the wisest persons, and those who know how to value 
and entertain the more noble faculties of their soul, and their precious hours, 
take more pleasure in reading the production of those old wise spirits, who pre- 
served natural reason and religion in the midst of heathen darkness . . . than 
the triflings of many of the latter schoolmen, who promoted a petty interest 


of a family, or an unlearned opinion, with great earnestness; but added nothing 
to Christianity but trouble, scruple, and vexation.® 


Taylor believes that God has left accessible to men whatever truths 
they need to know for the conduct of their lives and that these will 
become available if men will only proceed by cautious ignorance. What 
he deplores is the insistence that one’s own opinions are really the 
axioms of religion and that whoever does not conform to them is 
lost. The following vivid description mirrors in its authenticity count- 
less debates in which Taylor must have participated: 

While all strive for truth, they hug their own opinions dressed up in her imag- 


ery, and they dispute for ever; and either the question is indeterminable, or, 
which is worse, men will never be convinced. For such is the nature of disput- 





8. III, 500; “Contemplations of the State of Man.” 
9. II, lvii; preface to Life of Christ. 
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ings, that they begin commonly in mistakes, they proceed with zeal and fancy, 
and end not at all but in schisms and uncharitable names, and too often dip 
their feet in blood.?° 


Even the victor in such a contest cannot flatter himself that the ideas 
he has upheld by force are necessarily true. He may be in the position 
of the man who gains the whole world and forfeits his own soul. 


In the meantime, he that gets the better of his adversary, oftentimes gets no 
good to himself; because, although he hath fast hold upon the right side of 
the problem, he may be an ill man in the midst of his triumphant disputa- 
tions.”* 


Rather than end as “an ill man,” it is better to have seized hold of 
the wrong side in the controversy, that is, if one can maintain a spirit 
of cautious ignorance. 

Semantics as a prescription for settling or easing controversies had 
been known even in Taylor’s day, but he felt that the deep forces of 
human nature were forever working against its success. 


Others, who understand things beyond the common rate, observing that many 
of our controversies and peevish wranglings are kept up by the ill stating of the 
question, endeavour to declare things wisely, and make the matter intelligible, 
and the words clear; hoping, by this means, to cut off all disputes. Indeed this 
is a very good way, so far as it can go; and would prevail very much, if all men 
were wise, and would consent to those statings, and would not fall out upon 
the main inquiry, when it were well stated; but we find, by a sad experience 
that few questions are well stated; and when they are, they are not consented 
to; and when they are agreed on by both sides that they are well stated, it is 
nothing else but a drawing up the armies in battalia with great skill and disci- 
pline; the next thing they do is, they thrust their swords into one another’s 
sides.?? 


Thus it is wisdom and the good life, ‘piety and practical duties” which 
are the gravest casualties in the battle for truth. Much as Taylor takes 
delight in projecting what seem to him the intellectual boundaries of 
truth, he realizes that this is not his real vocation. 


My work here is not to please the speculative part of men, but to minister to 
practice, to preach to the weary, to comfort the sick, to assist the penitent, to 
reprove the confident, to strengthen weak hands and feeble knees.% 





10. II, ix; Dedicatory Letter to same. 

11. Loc. cit. 

12. VI, 376; “A Sermon Preached to the University of Dublin.” 

13. IV, cccxxxii; Dedication to The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. 
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Indeed, it was out of this kind of experience that Taylor hoped ulti- 
mately to forge eternal truths. 


II 


Once most sceptics have become aware of the difficulties of know- 
ing, they usually pass through a stage in which all the data of their 
world are presented in the form of dualisms. This represents a slight 
advance beyond the point of asking, “What can we know?” even 
though it may mean only a tidying up and pairing off of the epistemo- 
logical dilemmas. Usually the third step is the construction of a series 
of paradoxes which shall conserve both halves of each dualism. Wheth- 
er because Taylor maintains a fairly impersonal style of writing or 
because he never knew the struggle with such dualisms as flesh and 
spirit, we find very little direct evidence of his having taken the sec- 
ond step. Only by the reflected light of what he says about paradoxes 
are we able to conjecture the missing experience. For example, when 
Taylor is confronted with the “faith-works” controversy, where the 
protagonists are St. Paul and St. James, he treats it in a spirit whose 
transcendence is reminiscent of Jesus’ answers to the pharisaical quib- 
blings. 

St. Paul proves his doctrine by the example of Abraham, to whom faith was 
imputed for righteousness; and, therefore, not by works. And what can be 
answered to this? Nothing but this, that St. James uses the very same argument 
to prove that our justification is by works also; “For our father Abraham was 
justified by works, when he offered up his son Isaac.” Now which of these says 
true? .. . My purpose is not with subtle arts to reconcile them that never dis- 
agreed; the two apostles spake by the same Spirit, and to the same last design, 
though to differing intermedial purposes; but because the great end of faith, 


the design, the definition, the state, the economy of it, is that all believers 
should not live according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit.'* 


Thus the larger paradox involving the relation of flesh to spirit swal- 
lows up the intellectually troublesome dualism of faith and works. By 
such methods does Taylor strive to bring together apparently irrecon- 
cilable intellectual positions as well as the people who sponsor them. 
In considering a different kind of dilemma, the opposition between 
profaneness and superstition, Taylor reaches back into humanistic wis- 
dom for a solution. His answer is consonant with his conviction that 
men have means of knowing what is necessary to guide their lives. 





14. VI, 267; Sermon III, “Fides Formata; Or, Faith Working by Love.” 
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There are thousands of scandals, millions of errors, to be avoided, but truth 
and holiness are in the middle, in a little compass; and happy is he that shuns 
extremes and falls perpendicularly upon the golden mean. . . . Profaneness 
neglects the honour of God: superstition falls into needless excesses about it: 
the true fear of God is in the centre, as far from the one extreme as from 
the other.?5 


On the far side of dualism, where it merges into paradox, Taylor 
uses the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to symbolize the resolution 
of the many into the one. 

It is a sacrament to combine, and to knit together, holding us fast into one 
communion, that there may be no breaking asunder of the parts and members. 
Many grains of wheat are kneaded into one loaf, many grapes are trodden, that 


their liquor may be pressed into one cup. We, being many, are one bread, and 
one body.?¢ 


No matter what the paradox that Taylor discusses, we have the feel- 
ing that he is throwing his weight on the side of its unity rather than 
on that of its diversity. So although he recognizes that contradictions 
are involved in living the life of a Christian, he keeps pulling toward 
the center, where unity can be achieved. 

All the actions of religion, though mingled with circumstances of differing, and 
sometimes of contradictory, relations, are so concentred in God their proper 
centre, and conducted in such certain and pure channels of reason and rule, 


that no one duty does contradict another; and it can never be necessary for any 
man, in any case, to sin.*” 


The test of Taylor’s scepticism at this point is that he does not 
make reconciliation and oneness too easy. The complex knot of para- 
dox cuts deep into the fleshly mind which the Christian is trying to . 
subdue. 


The eight beatitudes, which are the duty of a Christian and the rule of our 
spirit, and the special discipline of Christ, seem like so many paradoxes and 
impossibilities reduced to reason; and are indeed virtues made excellent by re- 
wards, by the sublimity of grace, and the mercies of God, hallowing and crown- 
ing those habits which are despised by the world, and are esteemed the con- 
ditions of lower and less considerable people. . . . And they are states of suffer- 
ing rather than states of life: for the great employment of a Christian being to 
bear the cross, Christ laid the pedestal so low, that the rewards were like rich 
mines interred in the deeps and inaccessible retirements, and did choose to 
build our felicities upon the torrents and violences of affliction and sorrow.® 





15. I, 116; Christian Consolations. 

16. I, 165. 

17. VI, 203; “The Miracles of the Divine Mercy.” 
18. II, 442; Life of Christ. 
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Thus it would appear that paradox is the emergence into thought of a 
desperately achieved synthesis at the level of man’s deepest living. Now 
and then Taylor is able to indicate this whole process by simple and 
beautiful language, whose spine is experience. 


But, therefore, since we are so miserable, and are in error, and have wandered 
very far, we must do as wandering travellers use to do, go back just to that 
place from whence they wandered, and begin upon a new account. Let us go 
to the truth itself, to Christ; and he will tell us an easy way of ending all our 
quarrels: for we shall find Christianity to be the easiest and the hardest thing 
in the world: it is like a secret in arithmetic, infinitely hard till it is found out 
by a right operation, and then it is so plain, we wonder we did not understand 
it earlier.?° 


What distinguishes the dogmatist from the sceptic is that the dog- 
matist can never admit of going back for a new beginning, while the 
sceptic’s whole progress consists of a series of undulating movements 
which at once conserve past values and make new attacks upon an 
unexplored future. 

Most sceptics, even though they be churchmen, show a remarkable 


sympathy toward heretics and atheists. In seventeenth-century Eng- 
land this often took the form, as we have seen, of making a place 
among the ranks of Christian teachers for the Greek and Roman 
philosophers. Less often it consisted of a penetrating insight into the 
heretic’s mode of thought, with which all sceptics have much in com- 
mon. Taylor defines heretics as “erring and mistaken people” and so 
takes the sting out of the epithet. 


Although their doctrines are such, that, if men should live according to their 
proper and natural consequences, they would live impiously, yet in every one 
of these there are persons so innocently and invincibly mistaken, and who 
mean nothing but truth, while in the simplicity of their heart they talk nothing 
but error, that, in the defiance and contradiction of their own doctrines, they 
live according to its contradictory.”° 


Taylor is convinced that since man’s chief concern should be to know 
his duty and to do it and since truth founded in action far outweighs 
mere intellectually formulated truth, it is men’s lives rather than their 
arguments by which they should be judged. 





19. VI, 374; “A Sermon Preached to the University of Dublin.” 
20. VI, 197; “The Miracles of the Divine Mercy.” 
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Ill 


Let us look closely at how Taylor resolves the central dualism of his 
age by transforming it into an illuminating paradox. Ever since the 
Renaissance had set man adrift without the shelter of an unimpeach- 
able theology, the claims of reason and of faith had been tearing him 
apart. He wanted, if possible, to retain the values inherent in faith; 
yet he could not repudiate the gains of reason which was leading him 
into a progressively more comprehensible world. Was it necessary, as 
he sometimes feared, to abandon one or the other if he was to know 
peace? Taylor encountered this dilemma in a theological setting, and 
it was his task to give specific directions for satisfying the claims of 
both reason and faith. 

As he phrases his conclusion in Holy Living it seems to today’s reader 
to be heavily weighted on the side of faith. 


To believe every thing, which God hath revealed to us: and, when once we 
are convinced, that God hath spoken it, to make no further inquiry, but humbly 
to submit; ever remembering, that there are some things, which our under- 
standing cannot fathom, nor search out their depth.”? 


A careful scrutiny of this rule reveals that Taylor has left an area open 
for the exercise of reason. He implies earnest and reasonable inquiry 
which shall determine whether a particular “revelation” comes from 
God or not. Here, as elsewhere, Taylor would not qualify as a sceptic 
if his reconciliation of opposites was clear and easily grasped. We still 
wonder how, short of an authoritarian answer, man is to learn what 
God reveals; but as we go further, we shall see that this mystery is 
somehow related to the sceptic recognition that “there are some things 
which our understanding cannot fathom, nor search out their depth.” 
The submission which Taylor advocates is not a blind submission, for 
reasoning has prepared the way for it. However, the quality of that 
reasoning has been such that it could envisage and even welcome its 
own transcendence. 


When we discourse of mysteries of faith and articles of religion, it is certain 
that the greatest reason in the world, to which all other reasons must yield, 
is this—“God hath said it, therefore it is true.” 2? 





21. IV, 180. 
22. X, 16; The Real Presence. 
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Insofar as we may still be irked by the apparent dogmatism of that 
statement, let us set it aside until we can explore further the use which 
Taylor makes of reason as a handmaid of faith. 

One clue to his position is to be found in his fundamental assump- 
tion (corollary to the postulate of human ignorance) that God’s ways 
are not man’s ways. Therefore over against all human speculation 
there stands the threat that man may have finally missed the truth of 
God. This makes necessary his maintaining the kind of flexibility which 
will enable him at any moment to abandon his own highest reasoning 
if he is convinced that it does not accord with what God sees as the 
truth. As a consequence, when Taylor realizes that God has endorsed 
what his own reason cannot fathom, he capitulates and recognizes 
the sophistry in which he had been floundering. Yet no one is more 
keenly aware than Taylor of the dangers of such a procedure. 


But if God hath not plainly declared against that which I call reason, my 
reason must not be contested, by a pretence of faith, but upon some other 
account; “Ratio cum ratione concertet.’’* 


To know when to oppose reason with faith and when to oppose it 


with other reasons constitutes the rare discrimination which is re- 
quired of sceptics. The revelation of God, which for Taylor is con- 
tained in the life of Christ, bears the same relation to man’s reason- 
ing as a knowledge of substance does to a knowledge of accidents. And 
who would prefer the lesser to the greater knowledge? Concerning the 
resurrection, Taylor says, 


And in this, and in all the like cases, faith is a submission of the understanding 
to the word of God, and is nothing else but a confessing, that God is truth, 
and that he is omnipotent; that is, he can do what he will, and he will, when 
he hath once said it. And we are now as ignorant of the essence and nature 
of forms, and of that, which substantially distinguishes man from man, or an 
angel from an angel, as we were of the greatest article of our religion, before it 
was revealed; and we shall remain ignorant for ever of many natural things, 
unless they be revealed; and unless we knew all the secrets of philosophy, the 
mysteries of nature, and the rules and propositions of all things and all crea- 
tures, we are fools, if we say, that what we call an article of faith, I mean, truly 
such, is against natural reason. It may be indeed as much against our natural 
reasonings, as those reasonings are against truth.?* 





23. X, 18. 
24. II, xli; preface to Life of Christ. 
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In such a world, then, where reason cannot be completely trusted, 
what is the best method for making it yield its maximum return? 
In answering this question Taylor brings his readers close to the im- 
mediate technique of his scepticism. Here in Doctor Dubitantium, is a 
straightforward account of how reason may clear the way for faith: 


That we must submit our understanding to God, is very true, but that is only 
when God speaks. But because we heard him not, and are only told that God 
did speak, our reason must examine whether it be fit to believe them that tell 
us so; for some men have spoken falsely, and we have great reason to believe 
God, when all the reason in the world commands us to suspect the offsprings 
of some men; and although we ought, for the greatest reasons, submit to God, 
yet we must judge and discern the sayings of God, from the pretences of men; 
and how that can be done without using our reason in the inquiries of religion, 
is not yet discovered.”® 


Yet all is not smooth sailing where reason is being employed. We shall 
often grope uncertainly in the intervals between clear revelations. 


For reason itself is not fallible; but if reason, that is, reasonings, be fallible, so 
are the pretences of revelation subject to abuse; and what are we now the 
nearer? Some reasons are but probable, and some are certain and confessed, and 
so it is in the sense of scriptures, some are plain and need no interpreter, no 
discourse, no art, no reasonings, to draw out their sense; but many are intricate 
and obscure, secret and mysterious; and to use a fallible reasoning to draw out 
an obscure and uncertain sense of Scripture, is sometimes the best way we have, 
and then we must make the best of it we can: but the use of reasoning is not 
only to find out truth the best we can, but sometimes we are as sure of it, as of 
light, but then and always our reason (such as it is) must lead us into such 
proportions of faith as they can: according as our reason or motives are, so 
ordinarily is the degree of our faith.”® 


So intimately are reason and faith associated that what strengthens 
one, strengthens the other, for each gains its relevance from being set 
in the midst of human action. It is the lives of men which determine 
the quality of their faith and the extent of their heresy. After exalt- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed as a means to the faith, hope and charity 
which will induce men to honor and obey Christ, Taylor undertakes 
to distinguish between faith and heresy. 

Now, because faith is not only a precept of doctrines, but of manners and holy 


life, whatsoever is either opposite to an article of creed, or teaches ill life, that 
is heresy; but all those propositions, which are extrinsical to these two con- 





25. XI, 461. 
26. XI, 462. 
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siderations, be they true or be they false, make not heresy, nor the man an 
heretic; and, therefore, however he may be an erring person, yet he is to be 
used accordingly, pitied and instructed, not condemned or excommunicated; 
and this is the result of the first ground, the consideration of the nature of faith 
and heresy.?’ 


It was this same kind of thinking which led Coleridge to observe that 
however man may define heresy, only God knows who is a heretic. 

More than one sceptic in seventeenth-century England attempted 
to set forth figuratively the relation between reason and faith. One of 
the most famous and striking metaphors is that of Donne: 


Reason is our Soules left hand, Faith her right, 
By these we reach divinity ... 78 


Equally illuminating and showing the marks of Taylor’s emphasis on 
unity rather than on duality is the first of his answers, in Doctor Dubi- 
tantium, to arguments against the use of reason in matters of faith. 


Reason is the eye of the soul in all things, natural, moral, and religious; and 
faith is the light of that eye, in things pertaining to God; for it is true, that 
natural reason cannot teach us the things of God: .. . but though natural 
reason cannot, yet it is false to say that reason cannot; for reason illuminated 
can perceive the things of God; that is, when reason is taught in that faculty, 
under that master, and by those rules which are proper for spiritual things, then 
reason can do all its intentions.”° 


Thus it is an enlightened and spiritually disciplined reason which we 
must strive for. A God-illumined reason can be trusted to lead man 
toward the ultimate source of its light. 

As for the raw material upon which man operates in this life, it is 
as neuter as his propensity to believe “anything he hath a mind to.” 
Its nature is determined only by what he makes of it. 


“There are two handles to take hold of everything,” says a heathen: a disso- 
lute man takes hold of original frailties, and makes them serpents: a holy man 
declines their serpentine nature, and catcheth them by that part which may 
conduce to all manner of virtue. This is the comfort of hope against original 
inquination, that this great enemy, by the operation of the Spirit, shall be made 
our friend, or our footstool.*° 





27. VII, 495; The Liberty of Prophesying. 

28. The Poems of John Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), I, 189. 
29. Taylor, op. cit., XI, 459. 

30. I, 112; Christian Consolations. 
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Those who would irresponsibly quibble and consequently would dog- 
matize about unessential aspects of religion are guilty of exploiting the 
indeterminate nature of the stuff man works in. Taylor condemns 
Roman Catholic apologists for making an uncreative use of their scep- 
ticism by employing it as a support for dogmatism. 

For uncertain answers make with them no uncertain resolution; for they teach 
us, that in such cases we may follow either part: and therefore they studiously 
keep up this academical or rather sceptic theology, “alii aiunt, alii negant; 
utrumque probabile.” And upon this account, although with greatest severity 
they bind on men’s persuasions the doctrines of meats and carnal ordinances, 
yet they have left them loose enough when it comes to the conscience, so loose 
that the precept is become ridiculous.** 


The conscience represents for Taylor the focus of man’s morality. Like 
the Cambridge Platonists, he believed that regardless of subsequent 
revelation, God had implanted within the natural man a “candle of 
the Lord” which should guide him into truth and righteousness. Such 
light was not to be employed frivolously to solve insignificant riddles, 
but it was to be conserved for the main business of living. 

Now God, who takes more care for the good of man, than man does for his 
own, did not only imprint these laws in the hearts and understandings of men, 


but did also take care to make this light shine clear enough to walk by, by 
adopting some instances of the natural laws into religion.®? 


Taylor was somewhat consoled for the fact that man could not know 
everything when he recognized that there was yet allowed him a light 
“clear enough to walk by.” 


IV 


Perhaps because of the very tentativeness of their method, thinkers 
who follow the sceptic pattern are more likely than others to savor the 
quality of whatever truths they achieve. Sir Thomas Browne is con- 
tinually assuming that truth is something to be enjoyed, and Taylor 
takes cheerfulness to be the badge of successful Christian living. 

And beside, cheerfulness is not only an adjunct, or companion with all the 
works of grace, in that time they are bringing forth; but being done and fin- 
ished, that which is “post nate,” the after-birth, as I may call it, comes with 
such a gleam gliding over all the soul, with such serenity and peace of mind 


as cannot be expressed; our conscience bearing us witness that we have been 
conversant in doing the pleasure of the Lord.** 





31. XI, 349; preface to Doctor Dubitantium. 
32. II, xxxiv; preface to Life of Christ. 
33. I, 124; Christian Consolations. 
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There is evidence here, too, of the compatibility which Taylor felt 
existed between natural religion and Christianity, for as he says, 


Christianity is nothing else but the most perfect design that ever was, to make 
a man be happy in his whole capacity.** 


Out of this rich integration which constitutes the good life Taylor sees 
emerging the only solid truths which man is likely to find. He appeals 
to the same source to which Jesus appealed when he said, “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself.”** Taylor forthrightly puts the 
blame for man’s intellectual difficulties upon his way of life. 


Our evil life is the cause of our controversies and ignorances in religion and 


of the things of God.*¢ 


He proposes therefore that man will have a better chance of arriving 
at truth if he lives life on the highest plane of which he is capable. 
His specific prescriptions coincide with that careful and intellectually 
honest approach which has characterized scepticism throughout its 
history. 

Diligence and care in obtaining the best guides, and the most convenient as- 
sistances, prayer, and modesty of spirit, simplicity of purposes and intentions, 
humility, and aptness to learn, and a peaceable disposition, are therefore neces- 
sary to finding out truths, because they are parts of good life, without which 
our truths will do us little advantage, and our errors can have no excuse. But 
with these dispositions, as he is sure to find out all that is necessary, so what 
truth he inculpably misses of, he is sure is therefore not necessary, because he 
could not find it, when he did his best and most innocent endeavours. And 


this I say to secure the persons; because no rule can antecedently secure the 
proposition in matters disputable.*’ 


As scepticism takes its start from an epistemological dilemma, so if 
it ever comes to rest, it is in the conviction that action and not specu- 
lation will save men. Taylor’s determination “to secure the persons” 
rather than to “secure the proposition” is therefore genuinely sceptical. 
As a churchman he held to “that part of theology which is wholly 
practical; that which makes us wiser, therefore, because it makes us 
better.”** Finally, intellectually and spiritually exhausted by lifelong 
pursuit of his ideal, he draws this honest and poignant self-portrait: 





34. II, xxxvi; preface to Life of Christ. 
35. John 7:17. 

36. Taylor, op. cit., VI, 387; “A Sermon Preached to the University of Dublin.” 
37. VIII, 116; The Liberty of Prophesying. 
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I shall not be ashamed to say, that I am weary and toiled with rowing up and 
down in the seas of questions, which the interests of Christendom have com- 
menced, and in many propositions, of which I am heartily persuaded I am not 
certain that I am not deceived; and I find that men are most confident of those 
articles, which they can so little prove, that they never made questions of 
them: but I am most certain, that by living in the religion and fear of God, in 
obedience to the King, in the charities and duties of communion with my spir- 
itual guides, in justice and love with all the world in their several propor- 
tions, I shall not fail of that end, which is perfective of human nature, and 
which will never be obtained by disputing.*® 


As with all sceptics, it is the threat of finally missing the goal which 
gives both zest and pathos to the pursuit. 

Christianity, for Taylor, far from consisting of abstract propositions, 
finds its center and justification in these perilous and always partially 
unredeemed Christian lives which nevertheless possess a distinguishing 
radiance. He refers to Christianity as ‘a Divine frame and temper of 
Spirit’’*° and to theology as “rather a Divine life than a Divine knowl- 
edge.”*! In the cadences for which Taylor has become famous, he 
reaches the high point of his struggle with the problem of knowledge 
as it relates to religion: 


A good life is the best way to understand wisdom and religion, because, by 
the experiences and relishes of religion, there is conveyed to them such a sweet- 
ness, to which all wicked men are strangers: there is in the things of God, to 
them which practise them, a deliciousness that makes us love them, and that 
love admits us into God’s cabinet, and strangely clarifies the understanding 
by the purification of the heart. For when our reason is raised up by the Spirit 
of Christ, it is turned quickly into experience; when our faith relies upon the 
principles of Christ, it is changed into vision; and so long as we know God 
only in the ways of man, by contentious learning, by arguing and dispute, — we 
see nothing but the shadow of him; and in that shadow we meet with many 
dark appearances, little certainty, and much conjecture: but when we know 
him ... with the eyes of holiness, and the intuition of gracious experiences, 
with a quiet spirit and the peace of enjoyment; then we shall hear what we 
never heard, and see what our eyes never saw: then the mysteries of godli- 
ness shall be opened unto us, and clear as the windows of the morning: and 
this is rarely well expressed by the Apostle, “If we stand up from the dead, and 
awake from sleep, then Christ shall give us light.’’*? 





38. II, xii; Dedicatory Letter to Life of Christ. 

39. Loc. cit. 

40. VI, 266; “The Christian’s Conquest Over the Body of Sin.” 
41. VI, 379; “A Sermon Preached to the University of Dublin.” 
42. VI, 393. 
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T. S. ELIOT 


The anguish of the years he spent alone 

Beside the tumid river of the mind: 

The wasteland increate: the roses bind 

The slightest movements of the chirping bone. 
What was the final thing the old guy said? 

Ah, yes. “The horror! The horror!”’ Not the name, 
Since dying eyes can never be the same: 


That cockle-warming word was always dead. 


Conversion sterile comes beneath a tree; 

The bone has faith, relishes its white, 

Exults in finding for itself reprieve 

From grinding winds that wander, dry and free. 
Discovery comes, confronted by the night: 


The better thing to do is to believe. 


Clinton F. Larson 

















ELIZABETHAN SOLDIERS: A STUDY IN THE 
IDEAL AND THE REAL’ 


HENRY J. WEBB 


PART ONE 


N THE sixteenth century the ideal English officer was a man who 
pie the vigor and determination of a General Patton with the 
tactical and strategical knowledge of an Eisenhower. Soberly but im- 
maculately uniformed, as befitted a man of noble birth, he possessed 
the flat stomach and supple muscles of an athlete, the hard jaw and 
firm lips of a stern but just disciplinarian, and the clear, unwavering 
eyes of a Puritan. Like Shakespeare’s Fluellen, he knew all about the 
“pristine wars” of the Romans, and like his Cassio, he understood the 
intricacies of military arithmetic and the finer points of “bookish the- 
orik.” He also knew how to choose men. His soldiers, who were taken 
from among young gentlemen, yeomen, and artificers of the most 
brave sort, were tall, nimble, long-legged men with lively eyes and 
resolute hearts. Whether pikemen, musketeers, swordsmen, or harque- 
busiers, they were masters of their weapons. Like their officer, they 
were honest and sober men. 

Unfortunately, these soldiers and their officer marched, not under 
the banners of renowned Tudor generals, but through the dreams of 
military perfectionists who cured attacks of insomnia by reading 
classical and foreign books on the art of war. They were therefore 
truly ideal, not real. To find them, one must turn, like the martial 
dreamers, to the delicate and yellowed pages of long ago. 


I 


That the classics should have influenced Elizabethan military ideas 
is not surprising. As numerous scholars have pointed out, among the 
Elizabethans all serious argument was supported by classical authority 
and illustration.? This was as true of war as it was of philosophy, or 





1. Material for this paper was gathered, in part, with the aid of funds granted by the Uni- 
versity Research Committee, University of Utah. 


2. See especially Henry Burrows Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from 
Caxton to Chapman (University of Wisconsin Studies, No. 35; Madison, 1933). 
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education, or medicine; and, of course, since the ancient historians 
dealt more fully with war than with any other subject, it was within 
the covers of their works that the answers to most tactical and strate- 
gical questions of the battlefields were sought. It seems particularly 
significant in the light of later ideas that the very first classical history 
to be turned into English, Sallust’s Jugurtha (c. 1520), contains a 
preface by Alexander Barclay, the translator, acknowledging its value 
as a work of military instruction. 


I have remembred that a mercyal matter is most congruent unto a marcial 
& victorious prince. Wherefore I have attempted to translate into our maternal 
language the auncient cronicle & famous hystorie of the warre: and dyvers 
batayls which the romayns dyd agaynst the tyran Jugurth: usurper of the kyng- 
dome of Numidy ... a ryght fruytful hystorie: bothe pleasaunt profitable and 
ryght necessary unto every degre: but specially to gentylmen whiche coveyt to 
attayne to clere fame and honour: by glorious dedes of chyvalry.’ 


From 1520 on, as more and more histories were translated, and as 
the military activities of the Romans and the Greeks became better 
known, Barclay’s conception of the martial value of history was readily 


accepted by many authors and translators, especially by those who 
followed the wars. Eventually, the battles of the ancients, the char- 
acter and training of their soldiers, and the leadership of their gen- 
erals were looked upon as being eminently worthy of imitation; and 
English works on the art of war became as larded with references to 
the great military leaders of antiquity as were works of criticism with 
references to the golden names of Homer and Vergil. 

While classical belles lettres, with which the Elizabethans were fa- 
miliar, do not particularly emphasize war, those that do were as avidly 
perused for military information as were the works of history. Thus 
Vergil’s Aeneid, which ran through numerous full and partial Latin 
and English editions during the century, and Homer’s Iliad are exam- 
ples of two works which were read as much for profit as for pleasure; 
and though much of the profit was moral and political, the military 
lessons which one could presumably learn from them were not ignored. 
North’s Plutarch may have had something to do with the acceptance 
of Homer as a military authority, for Alexander—who was consid- 





3. Caius Sallustius Crispus, Here begynneth the famous cronycle of the warre, wh. the 
romayns had agaynst Jugurth, preface. 
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ered, along with Czsar, to be the greatest of ancient generals—is 
quoted as saying that the Iliad was “the institution of martiall dis- 
cipline.” * When Chapman translated Homer, he helped fix the idea 
that the epic was a military text by stating that “soldiers shall never 
spend their idle hours more profitably, than with [the] studious and 
industrious perusal” of the Iliad.’ This attitude toward the Iliad may 
have stimulated interest in the military aspects of the Odyssey and the 
Aeneid, for although Odysseus and Aeneus never reached the martial 
statures of Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector, they were occasionally 
mentioned as military figures well worth Elizabethan emulation. 

The movement toward the recognition of the classics as final author- 
ity for all things military was given special impetus by the publication 
between 1539 and 1572 of four ancient texts on the art of war: 
Frontinus, The strategemes, sleyghtes and policies of warre (1539); 
Onosander, Of the generall captaine and of his office (1563); Cesar, 
The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar conteyning his martiall ex- 
ploytes in Gallia (1565);° and Vegetius, The foure bookes of martiall 
policye (1572). 

The first of these, Frontinus’ Strategemes, is no more than a culling 
from ancient histories of notable military exploits which could con- 
veniently be grouped under general chapter headings. Thus, a reader 
interested in “the sleights and policies exercised in warre,” or the 
method of conducting an army “through places besette with enemies,” 
could turn to the chapters dealing with those subjects and learn what 
various leaders of antiquity had done. The importance of The strate- 
gemes here lies in the fact that it is one of the first books published 
in English which attempts to organize and categorize the military ex- 
periences of the ancients into a truly useful body of knowledge.’ 





4. Plutarch, The Lives of the Noble Grecians & Romans, trans. by Thomas North (London: 
The Nonesuch Press, 1929), III, 333. Thomas Digges, attempting in his military treatise 
Stratioticos (1579) to prove that all military leaders should be learned, used Alexander as 
one of his examples: “Was not Alexander the great trained up in Philosophie under 
Aristotle? and had the Ilyades of Homer in such veneration, that he never travelled or 
rested without them.” p. 307. 


5. From Achilles Shield as quoted by Lathrop, op. cit., p. 283. 


. A second edition appeared in 1590. An earlier edition of Caesar’s Commentaries, “as 
much as concernyth thys realm of England,” published in 1530, should be mentioned here; 
but it was not really a military text. A later one, Clement Edmondes’ Observations upon 


the five first bookes of Caesars Commentaries (1600, 1604, 1609, etc.) will be treated below. 


. Fifty years earlier Caxton had translated and published a military book which, though 
interesting, was not influential in the way these four books were. It was The book of 
fayttes of armes and chyvalrye (1489). 
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Of the generall captaine is a more important work, its contents hav- 
ing a very definite and far-reaching effect upon Elizabethan martial 
concepts. Written in the first century A. D. by Onosander—who 
had obtained his material from Roman histories—and translated by 
Fabio Cotta,* it was Englished by Peter Whitehorne in 1563 as a 
treatise well worth the attention of Elizabethans. Going one step 
beyond The strategemes of Frontinus, by using the military experi- 
ences of the Romans as a basis for establishing a series of theorems 
or rules of warfare, it struck Whitehorne as being particularly practi- 
cal and profitable for Englishmen. Through the application of the 
military rules set down by Onosander, “foren Countreis” could be 
“brought in subjection” and England herself could be “kept from 
outragious crueltie, & ravenous spoyle of the ennemies.’”® 

The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar is in reality not a military 
book, but a history of particular campaigns by a soldier greatly re- 
vered in Elizabethan England. Nevertheless, almost at the very be- 
ginning of its appearance in England, it was considered a treatise on 
war. Sir Francis Vere, for instance, considered it “the Breviarie of 
soldiers.”*° And Golding, the translator of this edition, showed that 
he recognized its military importance by apologizing for his own in- 
experience “in matters of warre” and by appending to the text “‘a de- 
scription of certaine Engines of warre used . . . by the Romans.’ 
Since the Commentaries is an historical rather than an analytical ap- 
proach to war, its usefulness was limited in much the same way as 
was that of The strategemes. This fault was overcome in 1600, when 
Sir Clement Edmondes brought out a new translation entitled Obser- 
vations upon the five first bookes of Caesars Commentaries. The 
form of the book is typical of the thought, if not the general practice, 
of the Elizabethans. Translated portions of the Commentaries—from 
a few sentences to several paragraphs—are followed by detailed “‘ob- 
servations” which point out the moral or general precept of war to be 
learned from the text. The result is a treatise covering tactics, person- 
nel selection, fortifications, provisioning, weapons, intelligence reports, 
etc. 





8. See Onosandro Platonico dell’ottimo Capitano generale, e del suo ufficio, Vinegia, 1546. 


9. Of the generall captaine and of his office (1563), sig. Aii verso. 
10. Edmondes, op. cit., dedication to Sir Francis Vere. 
11. See the dedication and appendix of The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar (1565). 
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Perhaps the finest of the classical military treatises to be turned 
into the vernacular is Vegetius’ Foure bookes of martiall policye, which 
deals with the choice of soldiers, organization of troops, field tactics, 
and the besieging and defending of cities. Like Of the generall captaine, 
it was based upon Roman discipline and, also like the former text, it 
was translated for reasons of expediency. John Sadler, the translator, 
points out that an understanding of Vegetius, together with a knowl- 
edge of “the best historicall writers both in Greke and latine” and “of 
such worthye Authors as have . . . gathered out of the best historyes 
the cheifest pointes and devices of warres,” should be of value to Eng- 
lish soldiers. This knowledge plus “skilful experience” would enable 
them ‘in daungerous times of warres” to ‘“‘do highe service to God, 
their Prince, and their countrye.””” 

Besides focusing attention on the classics as repositories of military 
instruction, the works of the last three of these authors—Onosander, 
Cesar, and Vegetius—definitely influenced the Elizabethan concept 
of the ideal English soldier. Onosander delineates qualities one should 
seek in the perfect general; Caesar, by example, expands the concept; 
and Vegetius adds those one should expect in the private soldier. 

In Onosander, one finds that the general should be a man of posi- 
tion, though not necessarily of noble birth, who is 


temperate, continent, sobre, abstinent, and not excessive in eating and drynking, 
pacient in travaile, of witte prompt, not covetous, neyther yong, nor olde, and 
that he have children, if suche a one may be had, and to be a faire speaker, 
of good name and fame, and of much reputacion.?* 


Elizabethans would be apt to accept these qualities blindly. Not only 
were they derived from ancient histories by an author of antiquity, 
they were subscribed to by the translator, Peter Whitehorne, who was 
a soldier of some experience.’ 

Although Czsar does not himself attempt to describe the perfect 
general, his actions, reported with “indifferency and faithfulnes” in 
the Commentaries, were repeatedly seized upon by Elizabethans as 
ideal examples of what their contemporaries should do. According to 
Golding, for instance, Czesar ‘‘atcheved hys affayres wyth . . . felicity 





12. Flavius Vegetius Renatus, The foure bookes of martiall policye (1572), sig. C*i verso. 

13. Of the generall captaine, fol. 8. 

14. Whitehorne, who had fought “in the Emperours warres against the Mores” (Epistle Dedi- 
catorie to Elizabeth in Macchiavelli’s The arte of warre, 1560), termed Onosander’s remarks 
to be the best which could “possibly be invented or imagined.” See Of the generall cap- 
taine, sig. Aiii verso. 
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and valiantnesse.”*® Sir Roger Williams, a soldier and acute military 
analyst, joined him with Alexander, Scipio, and Hannibal, “the worth- 
iest and famoust warriers that ever were,” further stating that he was 
unusual in that “hee imputed part of his honor unto his Lieftenants 
and Officers.” 1® Louis le Roy considered him far superior to any other 
Roman general.'7 Matthew Sutcliffe, who had served under Leicester 
in the Low Countries as judge-advocate general, summed up Cezsar’s 
generalship by stating that Cesar 


in his actions was the most considerative, in hazard and danger most resolute, 
in executions speedy .. ., painfull in labour, in dangers watchful, in diet sober, 
a liberall rewarder of valiant men, a good justicer.?® 


It will at once be noticed that the general picture which one gets 
of the leader is that of a man of good character and moral stability. 
This is not true of the conception of the private soldier as depicted by 
Vegetius. 

Vegetius’ work shows more interest in the civil occupations and 
physical characteristics of the soldier than in his moral fiber. Thus, one 
finds that although countrymen should be preferred to city dwellers, 
any man should be accepted who came from proper trades or profes- 
sions. “Smythes, Carpenters, Butchers, Hunters of the harte and 
wylde boares, maye moste conveniently be called to warre,” but “‘fish- 
ers, fowlers, Pasterours, linnen weavers, and whosoever that dealeth 
with any thing that betokeneth a womanishe niceness, should be utterly 
banished the campe.’® His physical characteristics should be indica- 
tive of strength, endurance, and vitality. That is, he should “not look 
drowsely,” but he should be “‘straighte necked, broade brested” with 
“shoulders . . . well fleshte, . . . strong fyngers, longe armes, a gaunte 
belly, slender legs.””° Concerning his moral make-up, emphasized so 
strongly by Onosander and so readily seen in the character of Czsar, 
Vegetius merely states that a soldier should be honest.! 





15. The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar, sigs. *4 verso- *5 recto. 

16. Sir Roger Williams, A briefe discourse of warre (1590), p. 37 and sig. A3 recto. 

17. Louis le Roy, Of the interchangeable course of things in the whole world (1594), pp. 73-4. 
18. Matthew Sutcliffe, The practice, proceedings and lawes of armes (1593), pp. 44-5. 

19. Vegetius, op. cit., fol. 3. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid. 
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II 


Of the numerous continental military books translated into English 
during the sixteenth century, only three deal directly with the ideal 
general or private soldier. They are, in order of publication, 


Jacopo di Porcia, The preceptes of warre, transl. by Peter Betham, 1544. 
Niccolo Machiavelli, The arte of warre, transl. by Peter Whitehorne, 1560. 
Sieur de Fourquevaux, Instructions for the warres, transl. by Paul Ive, 1589. 


The first of these was considered by the translator as a work to be 
read side by side with The strategemes; Porcia would supply the rules 
and precepts of warfare, and Frontinus would illustrate them with 
historical action.” The ideal general, as described by Porcia, does not 
differ materially from the one described by Onosander, although Porcia 
emphasizes military ability more than does the latter. According to 
Porcia, the general or “‘captane of thyne Armye” should be one who 
“is borne of a Noble and valyaunte stocke, and fearyng nothynge 
more then shame and reproche, . . . is withoute all evyll doynges” 
(i. e., “lecherye and coveytousnesse”). He should be “luckye” and 
should have “from hys youth . . . ben in warfare, under a good cap- 
itayne.” He should be expert in “kepynge hys araye,” and “‘alwayes 
highly taken and regarded of the whole Army.” Finally, he should be 
“stout and valiaunt.’”* 

Neither Machiavelli nor Fourquevaux say much at length about the 
general. But from both we learn that a leader of troops should be 
experienced in wars and acquainted with the tactics of the ancients. 
Fourquevaux adds that the ideal general should imitate “Scipio the 
chaste, and Cesar the just,’’* thereby confirming what Onosander 
and Porcia had said earlier. 

But if they say little about generals, they are articulate enough about 
the common soldier. Machiavelli argues that soldiers should be non- 
professional and native born. Countrymen, he feels, make the best 
infantry; urbanites form the best cavalry. Soldiers should be selected 
between the ages of seventeen and forty, from among farmers, smiths, 
carpenters, ironmongers, and masons, not because those occupations 
best fit a man for the wars, but because such men will bring useful 
abilities to an army. In this respect, he differs from Vegetius, whom 





22. The preceptes of warre, sig. A6 recto. 
23. Ibid., sigs. Bii verso-Biiii recto. 


24. Sieur de Fourquevaux, Instructions for the warres (1589), p. 260. 
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he mentions and dismisses in a phrase or two. In another respect— 
that of physical characteristics—he agrees with Vegetius, stating that 
the soldier should be chosen “‘by the lustinesse of the body, as Czsar 
did,” to wit: 

iyes lively and cherefull, the necke full of sinowes, the breaste large, the armes 


full of musculles, the fingers long, little beallie, the flankes rounde, the legges 
and feete drie. . . .?5 


He ends the description by stating that the soldier should exhibit 
“honestie” and “shame.”° 

Obviously, Fourquevaux had read Machiavelli?” and had agreed 
with most of the latter’s conclusions, for the qualities requisite in the 
ideal soldier are substantially the same in the works of both men. 
Fourquevaux modifies the age requirements slightly, agrees fully with 
the physical characteristics delineated by Machiavelli, and increases 
the number of occupations which best fit a man for the army. Like 
Machiavelli and Vegetius before him, Fourquevaux feels that soldiers 
should be selected from among honest men.”® 

It will be noticed that although classical and continental thought 
on the subject of the ideal soldier is substantially the same, one idea 
is in conflict—that of the nobility of the general. Porcia, who wrote 
later than Onosander but whose views appeared in England first, be- 
lieved that the general of an army should be of noble birth. This idea, 
of course, is consistent with what had been done in the medieval and 
renaissance armies in England and on the continent. But Onosander 
clearly states a revolutionary view. He feels that the appointment of 
a general should be based, not upon what his ancestors were or had 
done, but upon what he himself might be capable of doing.” This 
difference is an important one, for, as the century progressed, Porcia’s 
concept of nobility of birth, although in writing never totally disap- 
pearing and in actuality—at least where full generals were concerned— 
never really being displaced, eventually gave way to the view expressed 
by Onosander. 





25. Niccolo Machiavelli, The arte of warre (1560), pp. 39, 43, 49, 50. 
26. Ibid., p. 50. 


27. Either in the original or in translation. A French edition, published forty-three years before 
ag a translation, was entitled L’art de la guerre compose par Nicolas Machiavelli, 
aris, 1546. 


28. Fourquevaux, op cit., pp. 13, 20-21. 
29. Onosander, op. cit., fol. 16. 
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Il 


The great majority of native English military books dealing with an 
ideal soldiery came off the presses between 1590 and 1600. They were 
preceded, however, by an important work published in 1579: An 
arithmeticall militare treatise, named Stratioticos, by Thomas Digges, 
who later became muster-master general of all the English forces under 
Leicester in the Low Countries.*® Classical and continental works 
translated into English, while not neglecting the purely military side 
of the general, emphasize the moral, spiritual, and fatherly qualities, 
usually dismissing his tactical and strategical knowledge with such 
phrases as “of much reputacion” or expert in “keepynge hys araye.” 
But the Stratioticos began a new vogue in military analysis. Although 
insisting that a good general must be “Religious, Temperate, Sober, 
Wise, Valiant, Liberall, Courteous, Eloquent, of good Fame, and Rep- 
utation,” Digges stresses the necessity of securing one who is “learned 
in Histories, and in those Sciences and Artes that may inhable him of 
himselfe, without direction from others, readily to conceave and judge 
of Militarie actions.”” Chief among those sciences “requisite to be em- 
braced” by the general, are “the Sciences Mathematicall.” ** Digges 
gave point to this theory by writing and publishing, not only the 
Stratioticos (which was reprinted in 1590), but A geometrical practise, 
named Pantometria (1571, 1591).** These deviations from the tradi- 
tional manner of speaking are all the more interesting because Digges 
professed to believe thoroughly in Roman military discipline; he there- 
fore shows a new and modern interpretation of classical military his- 
tory. 

In the 1590’s, these characteristics were elaborated upon profusely. 
Sir John Smythe, for instance, while pointing out that generals should 
“winne the love of their soldiers by taking great care of their healths 
and safeties” and by treating them as if they were “their owne chil- 
dren,” argues that the really important job of all military leaders is to 
train their men, to keep them well apparelled, armed, and victualled, 





30. See Henry J. Webb, “The Mathematical and Military Works of Thomas Digges, with an 
Account of His Life,” MLQ (December, 1945), pp. 389-400. 


31. Thomas Digges, Stratioticos (1590), pp. 305-306. 


32. He also composed but did not publish a Treatize of martiall pyrotechnie and great 
artillerie, which involved the use of mathematics. See Stratioticos, p. 66. 
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to know “how to command, governe, and order their Armies, Regi- 
ments, bands and companies,” and to lead them in person against the 
enemy.** 

The greatest swing from the fatherly and moral general to the purely 
military one may be found in the writings of William Garrard and 
Matthew Sutcliffe, authors of The arte of warre (1591) and The 
practice, proceedings, and lawes of armes (1593), respectively. The 
former “served the King of Spayne in his warres fourteene yeeres,” ** 
and the latter, as we have mentioned before, was judge-advocate general 
under Leicester in the Low Countries.** Garrard’s picture of the ideal 
general is that of a “prudent person” who is able to choose carefully 
the correct subordinates to get the job well done and to see that “the 
souldiours honours and Military orders be not diffrauded.” Although 
morally and spiritually he may “be accounted most vicious, yet if he 
know how to governe and guide his charge, a souldier must obey him, 
and neither calumniously reprehend him, nor corruptly imitate and 
observe his vices, but duely and directly fulfill his precepts.”’ Interest- 
ingly enough, authority for this statement was obtained from classical 
example, for Garrard notes that “Czesar was ambitious, great Alex- 
ander a drunkard, Hanniball unfaithfull, cruell, and without Religion, 
Fabius Maximus by lingering esteemed a coward, Marcellus rash and 
unadvised.” *° 

Although Sutcliffe remarks that the first requirement of a general 
is religious faith, he writes in the same vein as does Garrard, stating 
that a general “ought not to be ignorant of any stratageme of warre.” * 
Almost as an after thought, however, Sutcliffe adds the qualities which 
so many earlier writers emphasized. 


There are also other vertues required in a Generall which although they 
be not so necessarie as the former; yet for the execution of matters, are very 


requisite and profitable; as namely justice, liberalitie, courtesie, clemencie, tem- 
perance, and loyaltie.*® 





33. Sir John Smythe, Certain discourses (1590), sigs. **3 verso- *** verso. 
34. William Garrard, The arte of warre (1591), title page. 


35. His military career is briefly summarized by the present author in “Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe,” 


PQ (January, 1944), pp. 85-86. 
36. Garrard, op. cit., pp. 335, 337-38. 
37. Sutcliffe, op. cit., pp. 38-40. 
38. Ibid., p. 40. 
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Of these authors, only Digges feels that the general should be of 
noble birth. But Digges, it should be pointed out, was patronized by 
the Earl of Leicester.2® Even Garrard, who saw all his action with 
Spanish soldiery, states that “neither high titles . . . [nor] favors of 
the Prince, can make a man wise that is not’’;*® and Sutcliffe elaborates 
upon this point of view by enumerating French generals, appointed “in 
respect of nobility, rather than sufficiencie,” who brought disaster to 
their armies.*1 A staunch supporter of these theories can be found 
in Robert Barret, author of The theorike and practike of moderne 
warres (1598), who refutes the idea that nobility is a necessary char- 
acteristic of a general by enumerating famous generals of antiquity 
who had origins among the lower classes.*? 

As one might surmise from all the military literature published in 
England during the sixteenth century, the ideal officer was also a well- 
read man, acquainted with the science and tactics of both the ancients 
and the moderns. As more and more books were written, however, it 
began to be suspected by a number of military men—particularly by 
those who were long on experience and short on learning—that too 
much emphasis was being placed upon “bookish theorik” and not 
enough upon actual combat. Military authors countered sarcastically 
that it took more than a short journey across the channel to make a 
soldier. And the fray was joined. It was long, bitter, and one-sided. 
Few opponents of the book-soldier were as articulate as Iago, who dis- 
posed of Cassio so witheringly in the first scene of Othello; and by 
the end of the century, in theory at least, the pen was proved mightier 
than the sword. Some of the most earnest advocates of learning turned 
out themselves to be soldiers of no little repute.** 

It is with these English military authors and others that we begin 
to see a careful distinction among all ranks of soldiers, from the private 
through the captain and colonel to the general. With this distinction 
comes also a shift in emphasis on the importance of the various offi- 





39. See dedication to Stratioticos. 

40. Garrard, op. cit., p. 337. 

41. Sutcliffe, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

42. Robert Barret, The theorike and pratike of moderne warres (1598), p. 9. 
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cers, and this shift is based upon a very real Elizabethan situation. 
The core of English military organization was the company or band of 
150 men, led by a captain. Armies were thought of in terms of com- 
panies, not regiments, which composed them. Men were raised by 
companies, trained by companies, paid by companies. This concept 
was strengthened by the war between the Dutch and the Spanish in 
the Low Countries, where Dutch armies were supported from 1572 
onwards by companies of volunteers or pressed men levied in England. 
Information about the activities of English soldiers, presumably avidly 
consumed by Elizabethans, quite naturally stressed the activities of 
English companies and their leaders. Even when high-ranking English- 
men made names for themselves it was often in the dual role of regi- 
mental colonel and company commander. So it is not surprising to 
find the captain becoming the officer best known and most critically 
examined by Englishmen. It is therefore important, if we are to get a 
clear picture of the ideal and the actual English soldier during the 
period, to add the study of the captain to those of the general and 
private soldier. 

There was not a great deal of difference between the qualifications 
for a general and those for a captain, unless it were this: that from 
the very beginning there was agreement among all authors as to what 
the company commander should be. As Giles Clayton wrote in 1591, 
“The place of a Captayne is not lightlie to bee considered of, for that 
uppon his skill and knoweledge dependeth the safety or losse of many 
mens lives.” ** In general, the captain should “be of notable capacitie, 
experience, and exemplare in al his actiois and enterprises.” ** Spe- 
cifically, he should have risen from rank to rank, “None to be cap- 
taines except first a Lieutenant. None Lieutenant but first an Ensigne. 
None Ensigne but first a sergeant”;*® he should have obtained these 
various ranks through desert and not through “affection and favour”;*’ 
he should be morally impeccable;** he should train his men frequently; 
he should “have speciall regard that such provision be made for . . . 





44. Giles Clayton, The approoved order of martiall discipline (1591), p. 11. 
45. Garrard, op. cit., p. 139. 


46. Barret, op. cit., p. 23. Cf. Digges, Stratioticos, p. 95, and Roger Williams, A briefe discourse 
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[his] souldiers . . . as wel for victuals as for armour, & munitions”’;*° 


he should “alwaies lodge himselfe among his company, and endeavour 
himselfe to tollerate paines and hardnesse”’;*° and, as Digges so expertly 
sums up, 

a Captaine ought so to behave himselfe as he be both loved and obeyed of his 
souldiers, .. . and that he endevour himselfe by all meanes to annoy the enemy, 
and painfully to execute, with all diligence, such matter as he is injoyned by 
his Superiours; and to feare nothing but infamie.** 


The concept of the ideal private soldier underwent substantially the 
same change as did that of the general. Classical and foreign authors 
had been content to describe him—without much elaboration—as hon- 
est, strong, skilled in a useful trade, and, once in the army, well- 
trained. And several of the native authors wrote much in the same 
vein. Digges, for instance, who represents a decided advance in the 
concept of the perfect general, sounds like Machiavelli or Vegetius 
when describing the private. Chosen from among men between the 
ages of nineteen and forty-five, who had knowledge of “some occu- 
pation, not trained up in idlenesse,” the soldier, says Digges, should 
be “of a strong composition of bodie to abide both heate and cold, 
hunger and thirst, travell and watching.” He adds, however, that 
morally he should be “in expences moderate” and temperate in the 
use of “meate and drinke.” *” 

Although, as we have seen, Matthew Sutcliffe has much to say about 
the general, he—like Digges before him—neglects the common soldier. 
For although he utilizes more space than either Machiavelli or Vegetius 
when speaking of soldierly requirements, he really adds little to their 
descriptions. His greatest contribution is ethical, for his requirements 
for the common soldier correspond very closely with those which 
earlier writers expected of the general. Realizing—as so many of his 
compatriots did not—that “if Princes mean to have their honour and 
countrey defended, or their estate mainteined, or service done upon the 
enemie,” they must choose their soldiers carefully, he enumerates three 
points to be considered in levying troops: “first, the strength of the 
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body: secondly, the vigour and vertues of the mind: and thirdly, the 
maner and trade of the parties living.” ** When expanded, as they 
soon are, only one of these points—the second—carries more detail 
than do the works of his predecessors. Sutcliffe insists that “that which 
specially commendeth souldiers, is the vigor of the mind, and good 
conditions, conjectured by the visage & outward behavior, but knowen 
only by their conversation.” °* In other words, greater emphasis is laid 
upon the moral make-up of the common soldier than heretofore. 

Similarly, the only important addition which Robert Barret makes to 
the already existing theories is in the realm of morality. After stating 
that the soldier should “ground his valorous determination upon foure 
principles . . . defence of true Religion . . . the honour of his Prince . . . 
the safetie of his countrie . . . [and] the art he professeth,” he cautions 
commanders to levy the “diligent, carefull, vigilant, and obedient . . . 
sober, quiet, friendly” individual who is “no blasphemer, nor swearer” 
and who abstains from “dice, cards, & idle games.” *° 

But some native writers give greater attention to all aspects of the 
private soldier than do Digges, Sutcliffe, or Barret. William Garrard, 
for instance, spends a number of closely packed pages on the special 
requirements and duties of the soldier based upon six important points 
of conduct: obedience, silence, secretiveness, sobriety, valiance, truth- 
fulness, and loyalty.°* After hurriedly describing the soldier’s age and 
physical characteristics (he should be from eighteen to forty-six with 
“a strong body, sound, free from sicknesse, & of a good complexion’’) ,*” 
he carefully notes the type of training he should have, the care he 
should take with his clothes, armor, and weapons, the attitude he 
should have toward his comrades and superiors, the way he should 
conduct himself in camp, on guard, and in battle, etc.** 

By the end of the century, the soldier became—in the hands of ex- 
treme perfectionists—a veritable reservoir, not only of the finest ethi- 
cal instincts, but of the most difficult aspects of military science. Thus, 
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Thomas Smith, author of The arte of gunnerie (1600), polishes him 
off with the following formidable paragraph: 


He may well be called a trained souldier, that knoweth by the sound of Drum, 
and Trumpet, without any voice, when to march, fight, retire, &c. that is able 
in marching, embattelling, encamping, and fighting, and such like, to performe, 
execute, and obey the lawes and orders of the field, that hath some sight in 
the Mathematicals, and in Geometricall instruments, for the conveying of 
Mines under the ground, to plant and mannage great Ordinance, to batter 
or beat down the wals of any Towne or Castle, that can measure Altitudes, 
Latitudes, and Longitudes, &. such a one may be tearmed in my opinion an 
expert souldier, though he never buckled with the enemies in the field.*® 


Although a soldier who might fit the above description would be, 
in any age, nothing short of astounding, Thomas Smith’s paragraph 
indicates that the conception of the learned soldier, which as a trend 
finally reached its apex in World War II, was well on its way to being 
an established military theory. 


(Part Two of Dr. Webb’s article will appear in the Spring issue.) 





59. Thomas Smith, The arte of gunnerie (1600). 


Subject opinion to coercion: whom will you make your 
inquisitors? Fallible men, men governed by bad passions, 
by private as well as public reasons. And why subject it 
to coercion? To produce uniformity. But is uniformity 
of opinion desirable? No more than of face and stature. 


Thomas Jefferson 
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ONCE, ROSE FOR BONE 


From Helper, Thistle, by Santaquin 
The day tears out and the night jams in, 
And the silver sickle, mowing through the sky, 


Fells odd stars that scream on fire, die. 


Secret on the line of Utah Lake, 
The mists of autumn keep a sinister wake; 


And down the hunchbacked Wasatch range 


Snow-shawls slackly answer weather change. 


West by Wells the dual mortal tides 
Of nightfall and winter scowling glide; 
And obsolescent pains reclaim the land 


Where men, now epic heroes, smashed their hand 


But bested nature, the rose for bone; 
Whose children, lovers in the cold alone, 
Yield to the thrilling, cruel, double night 
And maim each other in their bestial fright. 


Jon Beck Shank 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN THEATER: 
A PERSONAL TOUR’ 


GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 


F YOU want a real dramatic binge, England is the place to go rather 
ee New York. 

But a good many of the shows you see will be by American authors, 
some of them done, too, by American actors. Brigadoon, Annie Get 
Your Gun, Oklahoma, The Death of a Salesman, Harvey, Queen 
Elizabeth Slept Here (made over from George Washington Slept 
Here) were all being given this past summer; added to them since I left 
is A Streetcar Named Desire. Clearly the American theater is no 
corpse. But it is just as clearly in a less healthy condition than its 
English contemporary. 

It is much easier to go to the theater in London. For one thing, 
there are more than twice as many plays to choose from; prices for 
comparable seats are about half the price; and you can get them at 
the box-office at a few days’ notice. Anyway, many of the theaters 
regularly hold out a number for sale on the day of the performance. 
Even at Stratford, though every performance was a sell-out, a con- 
siderable number of five-shilling seats were sold every morning at 10:00 
o’clock to the waiting queue. In London too the theaters are more 
scattered than in New York, so that there is not the same congestion 
at curtain-time even in Piccadilly as in Times Square. Curtain-time 
in London, incidentally, is for most theaters at 7, 7:15 or 7:30, a hold- 
over from black-out days, continued because of its convenience for 
suburbanites and actors. It is a little hard on tourists, however, be- 
cause the dinner hour in the hotels is 7 or 7:30. 

It is not so easy to know what to go to. I could find nothing in 
England to correspond to the briefly critical list of shows in The New 
Yorker, for instance. Only from the two-or-three-line newspaper ad- 
vertisements could one know what plays had been on for long runs. 
Thus Oklahoma, in its third year at Drury Lane, boasts the longest 
run in the history of the theater (the house in July was full, and the 
performance showed no marked difference from that of its first show- 





1. Based on three weeks in New York in the spring and one week in the fall, a month each in 
London and Stratford and a visit to the Edinburgh Festival, 1949, 
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ing in New York). And Worm’s Eye View announces its fifth year in 
London, but I saw not a single notice of it in the papers. I did pick 
my plays mainly by the actors who were in them and did not go far 
wrong. The critics’ damns seem to have less devastating effect in Lon- 
don than in New York: I did not see a favorable review of Her Ex- 
cellency, a musical show which opened early in the summer, but it is 
still on and is advertised as a “big laughter success.” 

One sign of healthier conditions in England is the considerable num- 
ber of successful provincial companies. In Birmingham I saw an ex- 
cellent performance of the Terence Rattigan short plays, Harlequinade 
and The Browning Version, which Maurice Evans just gave briefly in 
New York, and I was told that almost every larger city had similar 
companies. This means, of course, that young actors have a much bet- 
ter chance. There is also a greater variety of plays in London, a natural 
consequence of the larger number being presented. One of the most 
amusing plays in London is The Beaux Strategem, given a witty and 
elegantly mannered production by John Clement and Kay Hammond. 
Another is the poetic and literary but genuinely humorous comedy by 
Christopher Fry, The Lady’s Not for Burning, with John Gielgud and 
Pamela Brown. 

Mention of this play suggests another favorable influence in the 
English theatrical scene. The play is given under arrangements with 
the Arts Council, which means that the government remits the enter- 
tainment tax to certain organizations which are not run for profit but 
which plow back any that results for the promotion of more plays. 
This amounts to a really considerable subsidy, but without the gov- 
ernment’s exercising any selective control. However, this does cause 
some troubles. A Streetcar Named Desire is produced under this ar- 
rangement, and some persons who consider it immoral and vulgar 
complain vehemently that the government should be assisting in its 
production in this way. 

Which suggests in turn another matter. The criticisms of this play 
and also of The Death of a Salesman are some of them due to un- 
familiarity with American conditions, just as our lack of acquaintance 
with English “public” schools made American audiences less aware 
of some of the overtones in The Browning Version. A minor illustra- 
tion was the English audience’s unawareness of the younger brother’s 
lying boastfulness in The Death of a Salesman about his brother as 
halfback on the Dodgers. It seemed to me the English critics missed 
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the point of the play itself. I doubt if the English have very generally 
the ideal of life which dominated and misled Willy and affects a good 
many more in many walks of life. They thought the play only about 
a petty and unsuccessful salesman and so as without much significance. 

Other especially interesting and unusual plays in London are James 
Bridie’s Daphne Laureola with Edith Evans (to my mind the most 
versatile of actresses now on the English stage; think of her Lady 
Wishfort, her society lady in this play, her Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 
her old Welsh woman in the recent movie Dolwyn); Ronald Gow’s 
dramatization of H. G. Wells’ Ann Veronica with Wendy Hiller, epi- 
sodic but an interesting period piece and really dramatic; and Black 
Chiffon, with Flora Robson, an intense but beautifully controlled psy- 
chiatric study, just the sort of thing Miss Robson does so extraordi- 
narily well. 

But the most completely satisfying performance I saw either in New 
York or London was Ralph Richardson’s and Peggy Ashcroft’s in The 
Heiress. I am all for experimental playwriting and a breaking away 
from realism and the well-made play formula. Most of the plays I have 
named do depart from this construction or staging or both, but the 
straightforward development of The Heiress, competent, clear, well- 
proportioned, effectively emphasized, but neither mechanical nor for- 
malized, is more completely satisfying. Would The Death of a Sales- 
man be more effective if told in this way? Could it have been? 

But realism is not necessary for Shakespeare. One interesting aspect 
of the Stratford plays was the chance to see the work of the same actors 
under a different director for each play, each one proceeding on a dif- 
ferent theory of presentation. Othello was given in the normal modern 
manner; Macbeth kept a high raised platform on all the time—now 
as a rock, now the place for the throne, now as an entrance to an 
upper chamber, now as the castle ramparts, but changed the stage fur- 
nishings for the different scenes. Henry VIII was staged almost simul- 
taneously. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream a huge tree moved slowly 
into place, Cymbeline had several unrealistic effects. Critics differed as 
to which play they liked best, but the most popular with the audience 
was Gielgud’s Much Ado About Nothing, very colorful and spectacu- 
lar and elegant, but defying realism: the curtains never closed and 
handsome pages pushed the settings about before our eyes, opening for 
instance a house-front to display the interior of a church. And it did 
not disturb the illusion a bit. 
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At Edinburgh the most talked of play was Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party, but I found it neither very interesting nor very significant, and 
I was reassured when Ivor Brown of The Observer expressed a similar 
opinion. That it is in verse which no one would suspect to be verse 
except perhaps at scattered moments seems to me scarcely to make it 
the landmark in the development of English drama that some have 
claimed. Pretty much putting it in the shade was Tyrone Guthrie’s 
vitally alive production of the Scottish morality of the early sixteenth 
century, The Satire of the Three Estates, the unexpected success of 
the Festival in 1948 and just as amusing this year and as vigorous in 
its social criticism. I could not see his production of Allan Ramsay’s 
The Gentle Shepherd — it was given at eleven-thirty at night, I heard, 
because it used some of the actors from The Satire — but it received 
very sympathetic reviews. 

In short, it seemed to me that the theater in Britain was even more 
alive and more experimental than I remembered it before the war. The 
theater in America is alive too, but much less fortunately placed. If 
it had a better economic basis, if there could be more theaters in oper- 
ation, if it had similar governmental favor, the professional theater 
here could be experimental too. Now that is largely the opportunity of 
the educational theater, which, however, too often contents itself with 
imitations of Broadway. 


The dramatic instinct thrives on a minimum of control 
and a maximum of encouragement, and it wilts quickly 
under the wrong sort of pruning. . . . In discussion of a 
national, or any other, state theatre, or in organizing 
government subsidies or Departments of Drama, we may 
be forgiven for scenting danger in so far as the actor 
risks losing that vagabond and royal status, or quality, 
on which his art depends. 


G. Wilson Knight: DRAMA AND THE UNIVERSITY 
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MOTHER AND SON 


A Domestic DRAMA IN THIRTEEN SCENES 
S. B. NEFF 


The play opens with the birth of one of the main characters and 
ends with the death of the other, but between these two unparalleled 
events well over half a lifetime intervenes. 


Scene 1 


The tiny bundle of new life with which the Mother is presented is 
the happy fulfillment of a long-cherished dream. It is her first as it 
is to be her only child. 


MoTHER: Is it... ? 
Nurse: It is a boy. 
MoTHeER: A boy! 


The Nurse will not appear again. So incidental a character perhaps 
ought not to have been introduced at all. 


Scene 2 


The principal characters are both present in this scene, as they are 
in all the other scenes. Neither of them speaks. .As the Mother bends 
over her sleeping child, a look of adoration gathers in her eyes. But 
of this the child is blissfully unaware. 


Scene 3 


Still nobody speaks. This cannot go on indefinitely. But the child 
must be given time. He will be speaking soon enough and saying, no 
doubt, enough foolish things. 


Scene 4 


Jimmie experiences hunger. (There has been no need for earlier 
mention of the child’s name.) His appetite is normal, but insistent. 
He has known from the beginning what it is to be hungry, and, for- 
tunately for him, what it is to have his hunger satisfied. The Mother 
is being constantly reminded how demanding a child’s appetite can 
be. Other hungers are to follow, more poignant far than this that 
Jimmie feels, and far less easily appeased. 
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JmuumiE: Mother. 

MotTuHe_r: Yes, Jimmie. 

JumiE: I’m hungry. 

MOTHER (incredulous): Jimmie, you couldn’t be! 


Scene 5 


Jimmie experiences pain. Its presence he has little difficulty recog- 
nizing, but its part or purpose in his life he no more understands than 
many another child and many another man. 

JmvMie (crying): Mother! 

MoTHER: What is it, Jimmie? 

JumiE: I hurt my finger. 

MoTHER: Let Mother see. (The Mother’s sympathy does much to 
allay the pain.) 

Scene 6 


Jimmie appears in a doubly bad light in this scene. He does what 
he knows he shouldn’t do, then denies what he has done, admonish- 
ing how one offense may lead to another. He has been playing with 
a little neighbor girl. 

MoTHER: You should never strike a girl, Jimmie. 

Jumie: I didn’t strike her. 


Scene 7 


Jimmie presents his mother with tangible evidence that he is grow- 
ing up. 

JmmMiE (measuring his height): See, Mother, how tall I am. 

MoTHER: Yes, Jimmie, almost a man. 


Scene 8 


Further evidence of a similar kind—less tangible, but not less con- 
vincing. 

JuumiE: Mother. 

MorTHeER: Yes, dear. 

JummiE: What is it like to be in love? 


MoTHER: Why, Jimmie! (“O wonderful son, that can so astonish 
a mother!’’) 





MOTHER AND SON 


Scene 9 


Jimmie is ill—dangerously ill. But he isn’t as ill as he thinks he is. 
He thinks he is going to die. Waves of self-pity surge up in him almost 
to the point of unendurability. The Mother enters. 


Jumie: Have I been asleep, Mother? 

MoTHER: Yes, darling. 

Jumie: Very long? 

MoTHER: No, not very long. Are you feeling better? 
- Jimmie’s lips quiver. He ventures no reply. The Mother intuitively 
understands. She busies herself about the bed. Suddenly and as if 
for the first time he is fully aware of her presence. It completely fills 


the room. There is something he would like very much to say. But 
he doesn’t say it. No one ever does. 


Scene 10 


Juiz: Mother, I have brought Ann to see you. (Ann is not the 
girl with whom Jimmie thought he was in love. There have been 
several since then. But Ann is the girl he is going to marry.) 


MOTHER (taking her hand): And this is Ann! It was good of you 
to come. (The Mother in her humble way is now prepared to with- 
draw from the scene and surrender her role to the young wife. But 
we have no intention of shifting heroines in the middle of the play.) 


Scene 11 


Jimmie hasn’t seen his mother for some time. Only occasionally 
now does he get home. His concern of late years has been with a 
family of his own. Meanwhile the Mother is growing old. Suddenly 
and as if for the first time he realizes that this is so. But he doesn’t 
say anything. There isn’t anything to say. 

Jammie: Have you been well, Mother? 

MorTHeER: Yes, Jimmie. And how have you been? And Ann and 
the children, how are they? 


Scene 12 
Night of the same day. Jimmie’s mother sees him to bed, just as 


she used to do. There is a touch of pathos, Jimmie feels, in her solici- 
tude as she makes the covers comfortable about him. 
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MOTHER (leaving the room): Good-night, Jimmie. 
JuumiE: Good-night, Mother. 


Scene 13 


This time Jimmie is summoned home. His mother is dying. No 
voice but Jimmie’s, no name but his name, could rouse her to this last 
moment of consciousness which she experiences now. 


Jimmie: Mother! It is Jimmie! 


MoTHER: Jimmie! (She opens her eyes, smiles, then relaxes into a 
very great calm. As Jimmie bends over the silent form, a look of 
adoration gathers in his eyes, like the look in the Mother’s eyes some 
forty years ago as she bent over her sleeping son. But of this the 
Mother is serenely unaware.) 


“As soon as the prayer was closed, Mr. Moody turned 
round, and saw Mr. Edwards behind him; and, without 
leaving his place, gave him his right hand, and addressed 
him as follows, ‘Brother Edwards, we are all of us much 
rejoiced to see you here to-day. . . . I didn’t intend to 
flatter you to your face; but there’s one thing I’ll tell 
you: They say that your wife is a going to heaven, by 
a shorter road than yourself.’ Mr. Edwards bowed, and 
after reading the Psalm, went on with the Sermon.” 


Perry Miller: JoNATHAN EDWARDS 





EASY TOWN 


My old easy town is lots of shacks 
That lean upon the wind, 

And creaky chairs and quiet wives 
And sleeping hounds. 


And 5:15 the Texas freight cracks by 
Like bullets down the wind— 

And then its echo rattles for awhile 
And quiets in the thick yard grass 
And dusty streets and wooden walls. 


And once that evening sun got looking 


(And don’t laugh) 
Like big Swede Sky had cut his throat 
And laid down on the western hills 


And bled himself to death. 


And there are always rains 
That wash the air out clean 
And thunders in the night 
And lightning streaks 
That make a poor man laugh— 


Just think of God up there 
With a long blue whip and snapping 
Sassy little stars upon their tails. 


Peter B. Walsh 
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(COURTESY, W. H. CADMAN) 


Title page of The Ensign, first publication of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
from the only known copy. 











A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHURCH 
OF JESUS CHRIST 


ORGANIZED AT GREEN OAK, PENNSYLVANIA, JULY, 1862 


DALE L. MORGAN 


INTRODUCTION 


A fe BIBLIOGRAPHY of the Church of Jesus Christ is presented as the 
first of a series of bibliographical contributions to the history of 
what are commonly called the lesser churches of Mormonism. The 
size and the scope of activity of the two largest groups, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, have tended to obscure from public aware- 
ness the smaller churches that trace their origin to the Book of Mor- 
mon, and little serious effort has been made to investigate the literature 
of these churches. 

As a result of this historical neglect, the principles and point of 
view of the smaller churches have either been ignored by students of 
Mormonism or seen from a hostile viewpoint, it being characteristic 
of all the Mormon churches to regard their rivals as misguided even 
when well-meaning. Thus it has not been possible, down to the 
present day, for any interested inquirer to take an objective look at 
the whole cultural phenomenon, root and all the branches, that is 
Mormonism. 

The several Mormon. churches having made it a common practice 
to identify their rivals by the names of personalities dominant in their 
history—the Utah church being called the Brighamite, the Reorganized 
church the Josephite, and the Church of Christ the Hedrickite, among 
others—the Church of Jesus Christ which today has headquarters at 
Monongahela, Pennsylvania, has been known in turn as the Bickerton- 
ite and the Cadmanite church, in allusion to William Bickerton, Wil- 
liam Cadman, and the latter’s son, W. H. Cadman, who have presided 
through most of its history. 

After the breakup of the original Mormon Church following upon 
the murder of Joseph Smith in 1844, one faction was established by 
Sidney Rigdon, at first in Pittsburgh and later in Greencastle, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1845 William Bickerton was baptized into Rigdon’s 
church, but as it soon disintegrated, Bickerton was left at loose ends. 
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In May, 1851, he associated himself with a branch of the Utah church 
at West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, but he broke with this church the 
following March, apparently in reaction to the teachings on plural 
marriage beginning to spread among the membership. Bickerton con- 
tinued preaching the gospel, and gradually gathered about him at West 
Elizabeth a nuclear organization numbering, by 1857, as many as 
ninety-three adherents. In 1859 those who accepted his leadership 
acknowledged him as a prophet, and subsequently he brought forth a 
revelation foreshadowing the formal organization of a church. In 
October, 1861, he was sustained prophet and president, with two 
counselors, and at the July conference of 1862, twelve apostles and 
a number of evangelists were ordained. The organization of the church 
was considered to have been completed at this July conference, and 
the Church of Jesus Christ ever since has regarded 1862 as the year 
of its founding. It was legally incorporated at Pittsburgh in 1865. 

The point of view of the Church of Jesus Christ is that it came into 
existence, not through fission from any faction of the original church, 
but, rather, “by way of revelation and heavenly experience” vouchsafed 
the members in the period 1859-62. Though claiming divine succes- 
sion to the authority and priesthood restored through Joseph Smith in 
1829, it accepts only the Book of Mormon from among the scriptures 
brought forth by Joseph Smith, and rejects as uncanonical the Doctrine 
and Covenants, the “Book of Abraham,” and the Inspired Revision of 
the Bible. More philosophically than some of the churches, it rejects 
also the terms “Mormons” and “Mormonism,” which from 1830 the 
outside world has found so convenient and insisted on applying to 
Joseph Smith’s followers and doctrine. The Church of Jesus Christ 
has always been monogamic, and its teachings on marriage as a binding 
contract between man and woman remain so orthodox that even today 
divorce is countenanced almost solely on the grounds of adultery. An 
interesting feature of the church’s doctrine is that it discriminates in 
no way against Negroes or members of other racial groups, who are 
fully admitted to all the privileges of priesthood. It has taken a strong 
stand for human rights, and was, for example, uncompromisingly 
against the Ku Klux Klan during that organization’s period of as- 
cendancy after the first World War. 

The Church of Jesus Christ has always been strongest in numbers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, and Michigan, but its 
conception of its responsibility to bring the gospel to the Indians has 
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exerted a strong westward pull from the earliest days. In July, 1868, 
the church dispatched three elders to the Indian Nation on a “mis- 
sion to the Lamanites,’”’ but a year later “practically laid aside and 
abandoned this mission.”” The project of an Indian mission neverthe- 
less persisted, bound up with the concept of the “gathering” of the 
church to a “stake of Zion” in the West, and in July, 1874, a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise ways and means. Next year the con- 
ference passed a resolution authorizing the removal of church head- 
quarters to Zion Valley (now St. John) in southwestern Kansas. With 
William Bickerton president over the whole church, Eli Kendall be- 
came president of the church in the West, and William Cadman presi- 
dent of the church in the East. Bickerton himself settled with the west- 
ern branch. Subsequently friction arose, and in 1880 Bickerton was 
disfellowshipped, Cadman being elected president over the whole 
church. Bickerton returned to the church in 1902, and died in the 
faith in January, 1905, the headquarters meantime (1887) having 
been returned to Pennsylvania. 

By 1904 Cadman was the only apostle still living of those ordained 
in 1862, and accordingly the church was “reorganized,” or the quo- 
rums filled up, eleven new apostles being ordained. Cadman died on 
November 6, 1905, and at the July conference following, Alexander 
Cherry was chosen to be third president of the church. New friction 
between the eastern and western branches arose, however, and be- 
came centered around a doctrinal dispute over the nature of life in 
the millennium. In 1907 half the Quorum of the Twelve broke away 
to establish a Re-Organized Church of Jesus Christ, with branches 
in Kansas and Pennsylvania. This church was incorporated on April 
8, 1908, and is represented in this bibliography by a separate group 
of five titles. 

Another schism developed in 1914, as a delayed reaction to an action 
taken by the church conference in 1908. At that time, in what was 
regarded as a return to the organizational pattern on which the church 
was established in 1862, a quorum of three had been elevated from 
the Twelve to direct the church. Under the leadership of James Cald- 
well, a few members in Monongahela organized a protestant group 
under the name “Primitive Church of Jesus Christ.”” With this church 
the surviving members of the Re-Organized Church eventually asso- 
ciated themselves. In 1949 the Primitive Church had a building and 
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an organized congregation in Erie, Pennsylvania, with scattered mem- 
bers elsewhere, but details are lacking. The president of the church 
currently is Lawrence C. Dias, of Lawrence Park, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Since 1914 the Church of Jesus Christ has carried on extensive 
missionary labors in the Eastern States, particularly among persons of 
Italian descent, a fact reflected in Italian-language editions of several 
works listed in this bibliography, including an Italian Book of Mormon. 
Renewed interest in the “Indian Mission” has also led to missionary 
work among the Indians on reservations in New York and in Canada. 

Alexander Cherry died on August 31, 1921. William Henry Cad- 
man, son of William Cadman, was chosen as president at the July 
conference, 1922, and has served in that office since. The church today 
has thirty-five organized congregations in eight states, including the 
province of Ontario in Canada, and has a total membership estimated 
at between 1,600 and 1,800. Headquarters are at the corner of Lincoln 
and Sixth Streets, Monongahela, Pennsylvania. 

In the preparation of this bibliography I have had every assistance 
from the president of the church, Mr. W. H. Cadman. Mr. W. S. 
Crosby of Youngwood, Pennsylvania, has been most helpful in pro- 
viding information about and copies of the publications of the Re- 
Organized Church of Jesus Christ, and Mr. Lawrence C. Dias fur- 
nished me with a statement concerning the Primitive Church of Jesus 
Christ. Dr. George B. Arbaugh of Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Illinois, supplied me with a leaflet I had been unable to obtain else- 
where, while Professor M. Wilford Poulson of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Mr. A. William Lund, Assistant Historian of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints at Salt Lake City, and Mr. S. A. 
Burgess, Assistant Historian of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints at Independence, were, helpful in furnishing in- 
formation. The two latter also kindly checked the collections of their 
churches against the titles listed in my bibliography. The New York 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, and the Utah State Historical 
Society likewise have been of service. 

Where place of publication and name of printer appear in brackets, 
the information has been derived from the work itself, other than 
from the title page; from Mr. Cadman’s history of the church; or from 
correspondence with Mr. Cadman. 
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Location symbols employed are those of the Union Catalog in the 
Library of Congress. The census lists are not intended to be compre- 
hensive, representing only the collections of a few key libraries. 


DLC Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


MoInRC Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 


NN New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 
OCIWHi Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
OO Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

PMonC Church of Jesus Christ, Monongahela, Pa. 

UHi Utah State Historical Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


US1C Historian’s Office, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Morgan Personal collection of Dale L. Morgan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


1855 
[CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST] 


[1] Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Original and Selected[.] For the use of the 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Revised and Compiled by 
W. Bickerton, T. Bickerton, and J. Stranger. Elders of the Church in West 
Elizabeth, Pa. 


Pittsburgh: Printed by J. T. Shryock Book and Job Printer. 1855. 314 pp. 
8.8 x 8 cm. 


This first hymn book was also the first book of any kind published by the 
church, and in fact its publication anticipated by seven years the formal organ- 
ization of the church. The need for hymn books of their own, even in advance 
of doctrinal works expounding their faith, has been felt by almost all of the 
Mormon churches. The compilers of this work were William and Thomas 
Bickerton and Jacob Stranger. Athough the title page uses the words “revised 
and compiled,” it is believed this means that a selection was made from hymn 
books outside the church at West Elizabeth, rather than that a still earlier 
hymnal had been published. The work has 339 hymns, and an index which 
is included in the pagination; the only copy known is bound in leather. 


PMonC. 
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1863 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[2] The Ensign: or a Light to Lighten the Gentiles, in which the Doctrine 

of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, is Set Forth, and 
Scripture Evidence Adduced to Establish it. Also, a Brief Treatise upon the 
Most Important Prophecies Recorded in the Old and New Testaments, which 
relate to the Great Work of God of the Latter Days. Published by the Author- 
ity of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. William Bickerton, 
Charles Brown, George Bonnes [Barnes], William Cadman, Joseph Astin, 
Publishing Committee. 


Pittsburgh: Printed by Ferguson & Co., 84 Fifth Street (Gazette Building). 1863. 
26 pp. 21.5 x 14 cm. 


The only known copy is in the possession of the church at Monongahela. An- 
other copy, in the possession of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, at Independence, Mo., was apparently burned in the Herald 
Office fire in 1907. Extracts have been reprinted in the Law and Order book 
[No. 22], in W. H. Cadmans A History of the Church of Jesus Christ [No. 
50], in the church periodicals, and in Joseph and Heman C. Smith, History of 
the [Reorganized] Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, vol. 3, pp. 74-77. 
It contains a statement by William Bickerton concerning the founding of the 
church; minutes of conferences and ordinations between 1861 and 1863; an 
undated revelation appointing Bickerton a seer, translator, prophet, apostle, 
and elder of the church; a declaration against polygamy; a subsequently well- 
known hymn by William Cadman, “The Lord did raise up Joseph Smith”; and 
an extract reprinted from Benjamin Winchester’s Gospel Reflector (Philadel- 
phia, 1841). 

PMonC. 

1864 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[3] The Ensign: or a Light to Lighten the Gentiles, in which the Doctrine 

of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, is Set Forth, and 
Scripture Evidence Adduced to Establish it. Also, A Brief Treatise upon the 
Most Important Prophecies Recorded in the Old and New Testaments, which 
Relate to the Great Work of God of the Latter Days. Published by the au- 
thority of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. West Elizabeth, 
Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Pittsburgh: Printed by Ferguson, 84 Fifth Street, (Gazette Building). 1864. 
[27]-52? pp. 21.5 x 14 cm. 
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The number of pages is assumed from the number in the 1863 Ensign, the 


pagination of which is carried on in this pamphlet or “church paper,” as it 


was contemporaneously referred to by the membership. Both the known copies 
end in the middle of a sentence at the end of page 50, lacking what was pre- 
sumably the last leaf. This issue of the Ensign is principally devoted to doc- 
trinal articles, one of them signed by William Cadman, but also contains two 
hymns; a revelation given in 1859; extracts from the minutes of a conference 
held at “Greenock,” Pa., on January 2, 3, and 5, 1864; an extract from the 
private journal of Cadman describing a missionary tour in Pennsylvania during 
July and August, 1863; some extracts from the Book of Mormon; and some 
doctrinal matter reprinted from Benjamin Winchester’s Gospel Reflector 


(1841). 


The caption title is: “The Ensign. All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers 
on the earth, see ye when He lifteth up an ensign on the mountains: and when 
He bloweth a trumpet, Hear ye.—Isaiah 18:3.” At head of the cover title is 
a notice that copies of the Ensign are obtainable from Thomas Bickerton, West 
Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa. From the church annals, it appears that this 
pamphlet was published sometime between January and March, 1864. 


MoInRC, PMonC. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[4] Hymns and Spiritual Songs Original and Selected[.] For the use of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Revised and Compiled 
by the Elders of the Church in West Elizabeth, Pa., U.S. 


Pittsburgh: Printed by Ferguson, 84 Fifth Street. 1864. 376 pp. 11.1 x 7.1 cm. 
This second hymnal published by the church is, Mr. W. H. Cadman remem- 


bers, the one in use when he was a boy (he was born in 1876), and was 
not superseded until sometime in the nineties. It contains 390 hymns. 


PMonC. 


1875 
[D. L. SHINN] 


[5] The Adventure. Clarksburg, West Virginia. Edited by D. L. Shinn. 
Vol. I, Nos. IV. 72 pp. June-October, 1875. 


This periodical is known only from having been offered for sale in 1880 by 
the New York bookseller, Charles L. Woodward, in his catalog, Bibliothica 
Scallawagiana. His file, he said, was “Supposed to be complete. The ‘Adven- 
turer’ was Eld. D. L. Shinn. . . . I sent him the amount of a year’s subscription, 
but having myself witnessed the early death of many periodicals, requested 
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him to send me two copies, and promised him that if I ever saw the sixth 
number, I would send him another dollar. He sent me but one copy, and | 
never saw the sixth number. Perhaps the Elder was translated.” Although Mr. 
W. H. Cadman has never heard of this periodical, Shinn’s name appears inter- 
mittently in the church annals as recorded by Mr. Cadman [No. 50]. At the 
January conference of 1870 at Wheeling, West Va., Shinn and John Stevenson 
were commissioned to go and preach the gospel; a vision by him is also re- 
corded. At the Wheeling conference four years later, the church delegated 
a committee “to look into the matter of the Church buying a Printing Press.” 
By 1876 the church had evidently acquired such a press, “which was to be 
shipped to Bro. Shinn, but instead it was wanted in Kansas by Bro. Bicker- 
ton.” Except for a notation that a copy of the minutes of the July conference 
of 1880 were to be sent to Shinn at Clarksburg, there is no further mention 
of him. 


189-? 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
[6] Hymns and Spiritual Songs, original and selected for use in the Church 


of Jesus Christ. Compiled by the Elders of the Church at West Eliza- 
beth, Pa., U. S. A. Revised edition. 


Greensburg, Pa.: Printed by “Press of Greensburg Press Co.” n. d. 407, [11] 
pp. 11.4 x 10.2 cm. 


This edition of the hymn book, according to Mr. Cadman, was published be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. The eleven pages at the end are devoted to an index. 
The book was leather-bound, some copies having a flap cover. 


PMonC. 


1894 
WILLIAM CADMAN 


[7]  Daniel’s Little Horn[.] By Wm. Cadman, West Elizabeth, Pa., U. S. A. 
[Pittsburgh, Pa.?] [1894.] 16 pp. 25 x 15.5 cm. 


Cover title. The caption title is: “The Little Horn by Daniel the Prophet. 
See Daniel—7th Chapter, 8th Verse.” A doctrinal pamphlet applying the 
imagery of Daniel to modern history, the “little horn” being the United States. 
It was evidently published early in 1894, since the church resolved at the July 
conference of 1894 “that we endorse the contents of the Pamphlet, as a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Prophecies of Daniel as recorded.” 


DLC, MoInRC, NN, PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 
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1897 
[WILLIAM CADMAN] 


[8] Faith and Doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ, Published by Order 
of the Church in 1897. Committee: Wm. Cadman, J. L. Armbrust, W. 
D. Wright. West Elizabeth, Pa. 


(Pittsburgh, Pa.?] [1897] 24 pp. 23.5 x 15.3 cm. 


Cover title. The caption title is: “The Faith and Doctrine of the Church of 
Jesus Christ.” At the April conference in 1897, “Bro. Wm. Cadman presented 
the manuscript of the ‘Articles of Faith’ for consideration. It was printed in 
Pamphlet form in this same year under the title, ‘Faith and Doctrines of the 
Church of Jesus Christ’. The pamphlet contains twenty-seven articles of 
faith; declarations on marriage and on earthly governments and laws; rules 
governing conferences; and a definition of “Differences with People Called Latter 
Day Saints.” A new edition was printed in 1948 [No. 53]. 


MoInRC, PMonC, USI1C, Morgan. 


1899 
WILLIAM CADMAN 


[9] Religious Experiences and Expectations. By Wm. Cadman, West Eliza- 
beth, Pa. U.S. A. 


Pittsburgh: Devine & Co., Printers, 444 Fifth Ave., 1899. 23 pp. 19.7 x 13 cm. 


Cover title. The caption title is: “To Conference Assembled, October, 1899.” 
The church annals record that at this conference Cadman “presented to the 
Saints an article he had written on the past experience of this Church and our 
future hopes,” which was ordered to be published in pamphlet form. It is 
more especially concerned with the Indian Mission and the concept of gather- 
ing to a home in the West, but it also argues the relevance of certain Bible 
passages to the future of the church. Extracts are currently (1949) being re- 
printed in the Gospel News [No. 49]. 


MolInRC, NN, PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 


1902 
WILLIAM CADMAN 


[10] Faith and Doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ, Series No. 2. Pub- 
lished by Order of the Church in 1902. By Wm. Cadman, West Eliza- 
beth, Pa., U. S. A. 


Roscoe, Pa.: Roscoe Ledger Print. [1902] 20 pp. 23.2 x 15.5 cm. 
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Cover title. The caption title is: “Polygamy and Other Forms of Adultery 
Described, Etc.” According to the church annals, William Cadman was au- 
thorized to prepare this pamphlet at the January conference, 1902. Five thou- 
sand copies were to be printed. Apart from its principal doctrinal purpose, 
described in the caption title, the pamphlet includes some reminiscences by 
Cadman concerning his early life and first association with the church. 


MolInRC, PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 


1905 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[11] Law and Order of the Church of Jesus Christ[.] Organized July 7, 
1862. 


[Roscoe, Pa.:] Roscoe Ledger Print. 1905. 12 pp. 17.7 x 10.3 cm. 


Three variants of this pamphlet were published, one with a plain cover, one 
with a cover portrait of William Bickerton, and one with a cover portrait of 
William Cadman. Internally the three are identical, containing a list of apos- 
tles and evangelists of the church as it was incorporated June 10, 1865, and 
a list of apostles and evangelists named when it was reorganized July 6, 1904; 
rules governing conferences; order of business; laws governing the Church 
of Jesus Christ; and the scriptural law of offenses. The pamphlet seems to 
have been prepared by a committee consisting of Allen Wright, W. T. Max- 
well, and W. S. Crosby. 


MoInRC, PMonC, Morgan. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[12] The Gospel Reflector. Roscoe, Pa. Edited by Alexander Cherry. Vol. 
I, No. 1, August, 1905. 4 pp. 33.1 x 25.5 cm. 


The project of publishing a church periodical, brought up at the April con- 
ference in 1903, was finally sanctioned at the July conference, 1905. Alex- 
ander Cherry was named editor, to be assisted by Samuel Sanders. Publi- 
cation continued monthly to August, 1910, Vol. III, No. 13, with 24 numbers 
to the volume. The only known file, at Monongahela, ends with the issue for 
August, 1910, and it is believed this was the last published. Many articles 
which appeared in the Reflector have been reprinted in the present-day Church 
organ, the Gospel News [No. 49], and some others in Mr. Cadman’s history 
[No. 50]. Cherry, then president of the Church, remained editor throughout. 


PMonC, 
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1906 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[13] Constitution and By-Laws of the Missionary and Benevolent Association 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Roscoe, Pa.: Roscoe Ledger Print. 1906. 8 pp. 12.3 x 8.9 cm. 


The title explains the purpose of this little work. A revised edition was pub- 


lished in 1942. [No. 46]. 
PMonC. 
1919 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[14] The Saints’ Hymnal. 


Monongahela, Pa.: Printed by Geo. Ashworth. [1919] 165 pp. 17.8 x 
12.7 cm. 


The need of a new hymn book, felt as early as July, 1913, was answered at 
the October conference of 1919, when 1,000 copies of a hymnal were ordered 
printed. The book contained 200 hymns. Published as a frontispiece was the 
portrait of Nephi Federer, who had been first counselor in the church and 
much interested in singing. 


PMonC. 
1920 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[15] The Way of Salvation [by] W. H. Cadman, Charles Ashton, Com- 
mittee. Published by the Ladies’ Uplift Circle of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 


Monongahela: Printed by Zimmer Printing. [1920] 7 pp. 20.4 x 10.2 cm. 


A small tract setting forth the doctrinal argument of the church. It has twice 
been reprinted in English [No. 26 and No. 36], and twice in Italian [No. 16 
and No. 40]. 


PMonC. 
1921 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[16] La Via della “Salvazione” Publicata del Circolo Sollevare delle Donne 
della Chiesa di Gesu Cristo. 


[Monongahela: Printed by Zimmer Printing. 1921] 8 pp. 20 x 9.9 cm. 
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A history of the Ladies’ Uplift Circle written by Mrs. Sadie B. Cadman, 
printed in Mr. Cadman’s history of the church, notes that on March 24, 1921, 
the Circle “met and decided to print leaflets, ‘The Way of Salvation’ in Italian,” 
The translation, Mrs. Cadman says further, was done by Sister Marietta Veneri 


of Monesson, Pa. Reprinted in 1938 [No. 40]. 
PMonC. 


1923 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[17] Retrogression of the Primitive Church. Published by The Ladies’ Up- 
lift Circle of the Church of Jesus Christ. [Signed:] Wm. H. Cadman, Jr., 
President of the Church. Thurman S. Furnier, Recording Sec’y of the Church. 


n. p. [1923] 7 pp. 20.5 x 9.7 cm. 


Caption title. According to Mrs. Cadman, “In March, 1922 . . . a request was 
sent to the Church [by the Ladies’ Uplift Circle] to write an article on the 
falling away and restoration of the Gospel,” and the church annals note that 
at the April conference, 1923, Furnier and Cadman were delegated to write 
such an article. At the April conference, a year later, “The Article written 
by Bro. Cadman was read and accepted, then given to the Ladies’ Uplift Cir- 
cle to be put into print, under the title ‘The Retrogression of the Primitive 
Church.’” Reprinted in 1936 [No. 35]. 


PMonC, USIC. 
ZADOC BROOK 


[18] Introduction to the Book of Mormon. [At end:] Written by Z. Brook. 
n.p. [1923] 7 pp. 20.5 x 9.7 cm. 


Although several times printed by the Church of Jesus Christ, this commen- 
tary on the Book of Mormon was not written by a member of the church. 
Brook headed a small Mormon faction which in the ‘Fifties and ’Sixties had 
headquarters at Kirtland, Ohio. His “Introduction” was first printed as the 
preface to a re-issue of an edition of the Book of Mormon printed in New York 
in 1858 as a commercial venture. It appears that the plates of the 1858 edition, 
which was printed by J. O. Wright & Company, were bought by Russell Hunt- 
ley, a prosperous member of Brook’s faction, and 4,000 copies reprinted some- 
time between 1859 and 1861, a new introduction by Brook replacing that of 
Wright. Although Brook’s faction soon disappeared, this edition was used 
to supply the Reorganized Church until their own first edition was printed 
in 1874, Huntley himself eventually becoming a member of the Reorganized 
Church. Brook’s “Introduction,” was first reprinted in the text of an article 
by Walter W. Smith, “The Book of Mormon, Its Translation and Publication,” 
in Journal of History, January, 1921, vol. XIV, pp. 19-26. 
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A copy of the Brook-Huntley edition of the Book of Mormon is in the posses- 
sion of the Church of Jesus Christ, and was used in the publication of the 
Book of Mormon in its own title in 1934. The idea of printing the Brook 
“Introduction” in advocacy of the claims of the church was evidently con- 
ceived early in 1923, for at the April conference of that year, it was reported 
that this leaflet was in the hands of the printer, and that 1,000 copies were be- 
ing printed. It was reprinted in 1934 in the church’s own edition of the 
Book of Mormon [No. 31], and again separately in 1936 [No. 33]. 


PMonC. 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[19] Saints Hymnal of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Monesson, Pa.: Printed by Goodlow Thomas. 1923. 120 pp. 19.8 x 13.7 cm. 


At the July conference, 1923, it was reported by the Hymn Book Committee 
that 2,000 copies were being printed. A portrait of Alexander Cherry appears 
as the frontispiece. 


PMonC. 
1924 


[W. H. CADMAN] 


[20] What is the Indian Mission? [By W. H. Cadman.] 
n.p. January 5th, 1924. 4 pp. 21.7 x 12.7 cm. 


According to Mrs. Cadman, “The Italian Sisters from Glassport asked for a 
better understanding of the Indian Mission Work, so at our request Brother 
W. H. Cadman wrote the article ‘What is the Indian Mission?’ which the 
Circle had printed.” Reprinted in 1936 [No. 37]. 


PMonC. 


ALEXANDER CHERRY and CHARLES ASHTON 


[21] Article on “Book of Mormon and Latter Day Work” Begun by Brother 
Alex. Cherry (Now Deceased) and Continued by Brother Charles Ash- 


ton. 
n.p. [1924] 6 pp. 21.7 x 12.7 cm. 


Alexander Cherry, then president, had been designated by the church at the 
conference of April, 1920, to write an article on the Book of Mormon. Left 
incomplete at his death in 1921, it was finished by Charles Ashton and at the 
April, 1923, conference turned over to the church for publication. A year 
later, 1,000 copies were printed. Reprinted in 1936 [No. 32]. 


PMonC. 
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1925 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[22] Law and Order of the Church of Jesus Christ[.] Post Office Address 
Monongahela, Pa. * * * Organized July 7, 1862, and Incorporated June 10, 
1865. Published 1925[.] 


Uniontown, Pa.: Herald-Genius. 1925. [3]-29 pp. 19.7 x 12.9 cm. 


The church annals note that at the July conference, 1925, the committee des- 
ignated to arrange a code of law and order for the church made their final 
report, “and their work was accepted and ordered published.” The pamphlet 
retained the substance of the 1905 Law and Order book [No. 11], but defined 
the “Laws Governing the Church of Jesus Christ” at greater length, and also 
reprinted from the 1863 Ensign its account of the early history of the church. 
Two thousand copies were printed. 


PMonC, Morgan. 
1927 


SADIE B. CADMAN 


[23] Scriptural Lessons. Composed by Sadie B. Cadman. Published by The 
Ladies’ Uplift Circle. A. D. 1927. 


Uniontown, Pa.: Herald-Genius 1927. [5]-56 pp. 19.7 x 13.6 cm. 


Mrs. Cadman having written a series of lessons suitable for Sabbath School 
work, and a committee having reported favorably, the church at its April, 
1926, conference agreed to place the manuscript in the hands of the Circle 
for publication. Reprinted in 1941 [No. 44]. 


PMonC. 


1929 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
[24] The Last Witness Dead. 
n.p. [1929] 7 pp. 15.3 x 10 cm. 


The church annals make note at the July conference, 1929, “The committee 
that had been appointed to take care of the printing of the dying testimony 
of David Whitmer (one of the three witnesses to the Book of Mormon) re- 
ported that it had been published by the Ladies Uplift Circle and was now 
ready for distribution. It was titled, “The Last Witness Dead.’” The text of 
the leaflet consists of the remarks of the Richmond (Mo.) Democrat on the 
occasion of Whitmer’s death, together with two short extracts from Whitmer’s 
own writings affirming the truth of the Book of Mormon. Reprinted in 1936 
[No. 34]. 


PMonC. 
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JOSEPH SMITH, JUN. 


[25] Il Libro di Mormon Sommario Scritto per Mano di Mormon Sulle Tavo- 
lette Preso dalle Tavolette di Nefi. * * * Tradotto in Lingua Inglese da 
Giuseppe Smith, il Giovane. Publicato dalla Chiesa di Gesu Christo. W. H. 


Cadman, Presidente. 


[Pittsburgh, Pa.: Stampato dalla Frediani Printing Co.] 1929. [8], 638 pp. 
19.2 x 13 cm. 

This Italian-language edition of the Book of Mormon was projected at the Janu- 
ary conference, 1927. Two years later, the Church authorized letting the con- 
tract for printing 1,000 copies at a price of $1,095. Including the translation, 
which I am informed by Mr. Cadman was arranged by the printer, the total 
cost was reported a year later as $1,395. 


PMonC, USI1C. 
1930 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[26] The Way of Salvation [by] W.H. Cadman, Charles Ashton, Commit- 
tee. Monongahela: Printed by Harry Lorber. [1930] Second Series. 7 pp. 
15.6 x 11.4 cm. 


Reprinted from No. 15. 
PMonC. 
1931 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[27] The Saints Hymnal[.] A Choice Selection of Hymns for Use in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. * * * Domicile of the Church Monongahela 
City, Penn. * * * 


[Pittsburgh, Pa.: Printed by Herbic & Held Printing Co.] 1931. 117 pp. 
19.8 x 13.7 cm. 


At the April conference, 1931, 3,000 copies were reported as in course of 
being printed. 


PMonC. 


1932 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[28] A Brief History of the Origin of the Church of Jesus Christ with Head- 
quarters at Monongahela, Pennsylvania. [By W. H. Cadman. ] 


n.p. [1932] 8 pp. w.p. 19.2 x 14 cm. 
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At the April conference, 1932, W. H. Cadman having previously been given 
authority to prepare a pamphlet setting forth the origin of the church, he “read 
an article he had written on the subject and a motion was passed, that the 
article be accepted with a few corrections.” At the October conference, the 
same year, it was reported that the Ladies’ Uplift Circle had had 2,000 copies 
printed. Reprinted in 1947 [No. 52]. 


MoInRC, PMonC, USIC. 
1933 
[W. H. CADMAN] 
[29] Una Breve Storia dell’ Origine della Chiesa di Gesu’ Christo con Sede a 


Monongahela, Pennsylvania. * * * La pubblicazione di Questo Lavoro e’ 
finanziata dal Circolo Educativo Delle Signore[.] Pubblicato nell’ Anno di 
Nostro Signore 1932. 


n.p. [1933] [8] pp. 19.4 x 13.2 cm. 


At the January conference, 1933, Frank Palermo was authorized to have 3,000 
copies printed of this Italian translation of “The Origin of the Church.” At 
the April conference he reported having done so. The Ladies’ Uplift Circle 
paid the cost, amounting to $17. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


OLIVER COWDERY 


[30] A Reproduction of A Series of Letters written by Oliver Cowdery by the 

Church of Jesus Christ with Headquarters at Monongahela, Pa. * * * 
The Publishing of this Work is Financed by the Ladies’ Uplift Circle. Published 
in the Year of our Lord 1933. 


[ Washington, Pa. Ward Printing Co.] 1933. 44 pp. 22.9x 15.3 cm. 


These letters by Cowdery to W. W. Phelps concerning the early history of the 
church were originally printed in the Latter Day Saints’ Messenger and Advo- 
cate at Kirtland, 1834-35, and first separately printed in Liverpool, 1844. They 
have been reprinted by nearly all the branches of the original church. Three 
thousand copies were reprinted in this edition. 


MoInRC, NN, OC1WHi, PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 


1934 
JOSEPH SMITH, JUN. 


[31] The Book of Mormon[.] An Account Written by The Hand of Mormon 

Upon Plates Taken From the Plates of Nephi. * * * Translated by Joseph 
Smith, Jun. Published by the Church of Jesus Christ[,] Monongahela, Penn- 
sylvania, U. S. A. 
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[Crafton, Pa.: Cramer Printing and Publishing Company.] 1934. [12], 519 pp. 
19.1 x 14 cm. 


Though as early as 1872 the church displayed an anxiety to print its own edi- 
tion of the Book of Mormon, the dream had to wait two generations for realiza- 
tion. In 1934 the church did not own a copy of the first edition (1830) of the 
Book of Mormon, though one has since been obtained, and accordingly, as the 
preface explains, this edition is based upon one of 1923, presumably that of the 
Reorganized Church, on the grounds that the publishers of that edition were 
guided by the wording of the original manuscript. The division into chapters 
and verses follows that of an edition of 1899 published by the Church of Christ 
at Kansas City, which was a reprint of the 1830 edition under the title, The 
Nephite Record. Other editions utilized in the work of revision included the 
Utah edition of 1920, and the New York edition, ca. 1859-1861, mentioned in 
the note to No. 18, the text of which was based upon the third American 
[Cincinnati, 1840] edition. Five thousand copies were printed. Subsequently 
the church purchased the type used to print this edition. 

The twelve unnumbered pages at the beginning, collate as follows: Title 
page, verso blank; p. 1, picture of church building in Monongahela, with ac- 
knowledgement to the Missionary Benevolent Association; pp. 2-4, “The Fol- 
lowing is a Brief Account of Joseph Smith’s Experiences and the Rise of the 
Church of Jesus Christ,” an unsigned article by W. H. Cadman, setting forth 
the claims of the Church; pp. 5-9, “Introduction,” unsigned but by Z. Brook 
[see No. 18]; p. 10, Note concerning the publishing of this work, by Thurman 
S. Furnier, Charles Ashton, and W. H. Cadman, Committee; p. 11, “The Testi- 
mony of Three Witnesses And Also The Testimony of Eight Witnesses”; p. 12, 
Names and Order of Books in the Book of Mormon. 

The text of the Book of Mormon occupies pp. 1-465. P. 466 is blank, 
and pp. 467-519 are given over to the index. 


DLC, NN, OO, PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 


1936 
ALEXANDER CHERRY and CHARLES ASHTON 


[32] Article on “Book of Mormon and Latter Day Work” Begun by Brother 
Alex. Cherry (Now Deceased) and Continued by Brother Charles 
Ashton [.] 


(Monongahela: Gilkey & Underwood, Printers. Second Series, 1936.] 6 pp., 
with 7th page of advertisement. 19.2 x 12.8 cm. 


Caption title. A new printing of No. 21. 
PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 
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Z. BROOK 


[33] Introduction to the Book of Mormon. [Written by Z. Brook. Reprinted 
by the Church of Jesus Christ * * * Monongahela, Pa.] 


[Monongahela, Pa.: Gilkey & Underwood, Printers. Second Series.] [19367] 
4 pp. w.p. 19.2 x 12.8 cm. 


Caption title. A new printing of No. 18, attributed to 1936 from its identity in 
format with the other tracts reprinted this year. 


PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[34] The Last Witness Dead. [Published by the Ladies’ Uplift Circle of the 
Church of Jesus Christ * * * Monongahela, Pa.] 


[Monongahela:?] Second Series, 1936. 4 pp. w.p. 19.2 x 12.8 cm. 
Caption title. A new printing of No. 24. 
PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[35] Retrogression of the Primitive Church[.] Published by the Ladies’ 
Uplift Circle of the Church of Jesus Christ * * * Monongahela, Pa. 


[Monongahela:?] Second Series, 1936. 4 pp. 19.2 x 12.8 cm. 


Caption title. A new printing of No. 17. 
PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


[W. H. CADMAN] 


[36] The Way of Salvation[.] Published by the Ladies Uplift Circle of 
the Church of Jesus Christ * * * Monongahela, Pa. 


[Monongahela: Gilkey & Underwood, Printers.] Third Series, 1936. 5 pp. and 
6th page of advertisement. 19.2 x 12.8 cm. 


The title page is not included in the pagination, which commences with p. 1 
on the verso of the title. A third printing of No. 15. 


PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[37] What is the Indian Mission? Published by the Ladies’ Uplift Circle of 
the Church of Jesus Christ[.] 


[Monongahela: Gilkey & Underwood, Printers.] First published January 5th, 
1924. Second Series 1936. 4 pp. 19.2 x 12.8 cm. 


Caption title. A new printing of No. 20. 
PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 
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CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[38] Law and Order of the Ladies Uplift Circle of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 


[Washington, Pa.: Ward Printing Co. 1936] 8 pp. 11.5x7.7 cm. 


Cover title. Caption title is: “Law and Order.” A small handbook of rules 
and procedure, of which, Mrs. Cadman’s history of the Ladies’ Uplift Circle 
states, 300 copies were printed in 1936. 
PMonC, Morgan. 
1937 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[39] “The Saints Hymnal” A Choice Selection of Hymns For Use in the 
Church of Jesus Christ * * * Domicile of the Church[,] Monongahela 
City, Penna. Reprinted in the Year of our Lord, 1937. 


[Pittsburgh: Herbic & Held Printing Co.] 1937. [7]-119 pp. 19.8x 13.7 cm. 


The collation is as follows: Photograph of the church in Monongahela, verso 
blank, pp. [1-2]; title page, preface on verso, pp. [3-4]; hymns, pp. [5]-110; 
index of first lines, pp. 111-114; topical index, pp. 115-119. This hymnal is 
in all essential respects the same as that of 1931. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


1938 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[40] La Via della “Salvazione[.] Publicata del Circolo Sollevare delle Donne 
della Chiesa di Gesu Cristo. * * * Monongahela, Pa. 


[Monongahela, Pa.: Printed by W. H. Cadman.] Secondo Serie 1938. 6 pp. 
19.1 x 12.8 cm. 


The collation is as follows: title page, with p. 1 of text on verso; text, pp. 1-5; 
photograph of the church at Monongahela, p. 6; imprint on verso of p. 6. 
A reprint of No. 16. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[41] The Gospel News, Monongahela, Pa. March, 1938. [Printed and pub- 
lished by Elder W. H. Cadman.] 4 pp. 25.4 x 19.1 cm. 


Published as the first number, though without volume or issue numbering, of 
a contemplated monthly periodical. Cadman reported to the April confer- 
ence, 1938, “I have purchased a Printing Press and some type, capable of 
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printing a paper 10” by 15” which I intended to print monthly, providing | 
could obtain enough subscriptions to cover the expense of printing it. I cal- 
culated the cost would be approximately twenty dollars each for each issue 
of three or possibly four hundred papers composed of four pages. However 
our people did not seem much interested and thus far I have printed only 
one issue.” A paper by the same name was finally established in 1945 [No. 
49]. 
PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


ALMA B. CADMAN 
[42] The Seventh Day of Rest[.] by A. B. Cadman, Monongahela, Pa. 
Monongahela, Pa.: Printed by W. H. Cadman. [1938] 15 pp. 19.1 x 12.9 cm. 


Cover title. The caption title is: “A Treatise on Scripture. By Bro. A. B. 
Cadman.” The preface, on p. 1, points out that the contents of the pamphlet 
“are not necessarily the faith of the Church of Jesus Christ,” and adds that 
“The dividing of sacrifices described herein, and the chronology of time which 
would usher in the seventh thousand years at, or about the year of 1970, 
is wholly the product of Bro. Alma B. Cadman who is one of the Apostles of 
the Church. His views on this matter has been heard by most all of us, and 
many have wanted them put into print. Hence the Church publishes this 
Pamphlet with the understanding that the writer bears the responsibility of 
the same.” 

In October, 1933, the church authorized Alma B. Cadman to prepare 
an article on “The Peaceful Reign of the Kingdom, While Living in the Flesh,” 
and this was reported to the April conference, 1934. It was read and revised 
by several committees until its publication was authorized under the above title 
at the July conference, 1938. 

PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 

1940 


JOSEPH SMITH, JUN.. 


[43] A Prophecy by Joseph Smith. Revelation and Prophecy given by Joseph 
Smith on December 25, 1832, was recorded in our record in October 
of 1874. * * * Printed by the Church of Jesus Christ, Monongahela, Pa. 


[Monongahela: Printed by W. H. Cadman. 1940?] Broadside, 1 p. 19.1 x 12.8 


cm. 


This is the well-known prophecy on the breaking out of the Civil War which 
appears in the Doctrine and Covenants of the Utah church, though not in that 
of the Reorganized Church. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 
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1941 
SADIE B. CADMAN 


[44] Scriptural Lessons Composed by Sadie B. Cadman[.] Published by 
the Ladies Uplift Circle A. D. 1927 Second Issue—1941[.] Authorized 
by the Church of Jesus Christ * * * Monongahela, Pennsylvania. 


[Washington, Pa.: Ward Printing Co.] 1941. 56 pp. 19.7 x 13.6 cm. 


Collation is: Picture of the church, verso blank, pp. [1-2]; title page, p. [3], 
with verso of title page bearing a preface, p. 4; text, pp. 5-54; table of contents, 
pp. 55-56. A new printing of No. 23. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


[45] Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites). [In: Religious Bodies: 1936, 

Volume II Part 2 Denominations K to Z Statistics, History, Doctrine Or- 
ganization, and Work[.] Prepared under the supervision of Dr. T. F. Murphy 
Chief Statistician for Religious Statistics[.] 


Washington: United States Government Printing Office. 1941. xiv, 799-1695 
pp. 23 x 14.7 cm. 


The section, “Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites),” appears on pp. 828- 
833, as the fourth of six denominations treated under the general classifi- 
cation, “Latter Day Saints.” This was the first time the Church of Jesus 
Christ had been reported in the census of religious bodies. An article on 
“History, Doctrine, and Organization,” prepared by W. H. Cadman, and oc- 
cupying pp. 830-833, is printed with four statistical tables prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


DLC, MolInRC, NN, OC1WHi, PMonC, US1C, Morgan. 


1942 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[46] Constitution and By-Laws of the Missionary and Benevolent Association 
of the Church of Jesus Christ[.] Headquarters The Church of Jesus 
Christ * * * Monongahela, Pa. 


[Washington, Pa.: Ward Printing Co.] 1942. 12 pp. 14 x 8.8 cm. 


A revised edition of No. 13. 
PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 
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ALMA B. CADMAN 


[47] Il Settimo Giorno di Riposo[.] [By] Alma B. Cadman Monongahela, 
Pa. Traduzione dall’ Inglese dal Fratello Mario Milano From the Cleve- 
land Branch. 


[Cleveland: L’Araldo Publishing Co. 1942.] 16 pp. 18.1 x 13 cm. 


Cover title. As noted in the title, this work was translated from the English 
version [No. 42] by Mario Milano. Fifteen hundred copies were printed. 
PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 


1943 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[48] Saints Hymnal of the Church of Jesus Christ. Compiled by V[incent]. 

James Lovalvo, Clifford A. Burgess, Sadie B. Cadman. Headquarters of 
the Church * * * Monongahela City, Penna. Published 1943 by the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Printed in U. S. A. 


[Pittsburgh: Rodeheaver-Hall-Mack Company.] 1943. [ii,444] pp. w.p. 20.9 x 
14.2 cm. 


This was the first hymnal of the church printed with music, though such a 
book had been dreamed of at least since 1922. In 1929 Mrs. Cadman was 
authorized by the church conference to arrange such a hymn book, but it 
required many years to bring the project to fruition. Five thousand copies were 
printed, on a contract providing for the ultimate printing of 10,000. For a 
frontispiece the hymnal has a portrait of the church president, W. H. Cadman. 
Pages are not numbered, the numbering being by hymns, of which there are 
449 with music, 47 more to be sung to music printed earlier in the book, and 
two final hymns, numbered 497 and 498, with music. At the end is a six- 
page index of first lines. 


DLC, NN, PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


1945 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[49] The Gospel News. Monongahela, Pa. March, 1945. [Vol. I, No. 1.] 
[Edited by W. H. Cadman. ] 


Monongahela: [Printed and published for the Church of Jesus Christ by W. H. 
Cadman.] 8 pp. 25.4 x 19.1 cm. 


The monthly periodical which had a tentative beginning in March, 1938 [No. 
41], recommenced with the issue of March, 1945. The first two issues, March 
and April, were printed without volume or issue numbering. After a lapse of 
one month, regular monthly publication began with June, 1945, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
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the paper from this time being printed for the church by the Monongahela 
Publishing Company. The first volume closed with December, 1945, Vol. 1, 
No. 9, and numbering since has corresponded with the calendar year, at this 
writing having reached January, 1950, Vol. 6, No. 1. Each issue consists of 
8 pages, without cumulative pagination. The circulation of the paper now 
approximates 550 to 575 copies monthly. 


DLC Ap 1945 

MoInRC Complete 

PMonC Complete 

UHi Ap-Je, Ag 1945-Mr, Je-N 1947; Mr, My 1949 to date 
USI1C Ap-Je, Ag 1945-Mr, Je-N 1947; Ap-Je 1949 

Morgan Ap-Je, Ag 1945-Mr, Je 1947 to date 


W. H. CADMAN 


[50] A History of the Church of Jesus Christ Organized at Green Oak, Penn- 

sylvania, U. S. A. in the year 1862. Present headquarters at Mononga- 
hela, Pennsylvania. * * * By W. H. Cadman, Historian. Published by the 
Church in the Year of our Lord 1945[.] 


[Lebanon, Pa.: Sowers Printing Co.] 1945. v-xvii, 413 pp. 23.1 x 15.2 cm. 


Historically, this work is the most valuable publication of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. It is at once a history of the church in the form of annals, based upon 
minute books in the church archives dating back as far as 1852, and a per- 
sonal history by Mr. Cadman, whose whole life has been bound up with the 
church. Relatively small space is given to general Mormon history prior to 
1852, the emphasis fortunately resting on the later and less well-known history 
of this specific church. Though the introduction is dated April 12, 1934, the 
narrative continues to January, 1944. A last chapter, by Mrs. Sadie B. Cad- 
man, is a history of the Ladies’ Uplift Circle, 1920-1940. The book has in 
lieu of an index, a somewhat detailed table of contents and a list of the 
numerous illustrations. References in this bibliography to “the annals of the 
Church” are all drawn from Mr. Cadman’s history. 


DLC, PMonC, UHi, US1C, Morgan. 


ISHMAEL D’AMICO 


[51] My Testimony[.] [By] Ishmael D’Amico[.] 
[Rochester, N. Y.: 1945] 36 pp. 19.2 x 14.2 cm. 


Cover title. An apologia pro vita sua by an Italian convert, the only thing of 
its kind so far to appear in the literature of the church. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 
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1947 
[W. H. CADMAN] 


[52] A Brief History of the Origin of the Church of Jesus Christ with Head- 

quarters at Monongahela, Pennsylvania * * * The Publishing of this 
Work Is Financed by the Ladies Uplift Circle[.] Published in the Year of Our 
Lord 1932. Second series published in 1947[.] 


[Monongahela: Printed by W. H. Cadman.] 1947. 7 pp. 19.1 x 12.8 cm. 


Caption title is: “A Brief History of the Church of Jesus Christ.” A new print- 
ing of No. 28. 
MolInRC, PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


1948 
[WILLIAM CADMAN] 


[53] Faith and Doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ, Monongahela, Pa. 
Published by Order of the Church in 1897[.] No. 1 Second Series— 
1948[.] Committee: Wm. Cadman, J. L. Armbrust, W. D. Wright. Head- 


quarters: Monongahela, Pa. * * * 
[ Washington, Pa.: Ward Printing Co.] 1948. [5]-29 pp. 22.9 x 14.9 cm. 
A new printing of No. 8. 

MoInRC, PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


1949 
PAUL D’AMICO 
[54] Un Riassunto Del Vangelo Ristorato. [By] Paul D’Amico. 
[Lockport, N. Y.: A. J. Laux & Co. 1949.] 3-28 pp. 20.3 x 12.8 cm. 


A short compilation by an Italian brother of the history and doctrinal claims 
of the church, ending with a catechism of twenty-eight questions. 


PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


JOHN ROSS and THOMAS ROSS 


[55] Scriptural Lessons taken from the Book of Mormon[.] Composed by 

John Ross and Thomas Ross[.] Authorized by The Church of Jesus 
Christ * * * Monongahela, Pa., U. S. A. 
[Washington, Pa.: Ward Printing Company.] 1949. 95 pp. 19.6 x 13.4 cm. 
Primarily designed for Sabbath School study, the sixty lessons in this pamphlet 
“were composed by Brothers John, and Thomas Ross of Aliquippa, Pa., and 
were examined by a committee of brethren delegated by the General Church.” 
Three thousand copies were printed in October, 1949, 

PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 
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THE RE-ORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST? 
1907 
ALLEN WRIGHT 


[1] A Conversation on the Thousand Years’ Reign of Christ. Written by 
Elder Allen Wright. St. John, Kansas. (No. 1.) 


[St. John, Kansas: The County Capital.] 1907. 24 pp. 16.5 x 12.3 cm. 


Cover title. Published by an apostle of the church, this pamphlet argues for 
the doctrine that blood life will exist during the time of Christ’s return. 
It aroused the disapproval of the parent church organization in Pennsylvania, 
both for its content and for having been printed and distributed without sanc- 
tion. As a result, the pamphlet was condemned as being contrary to the faith 
of the church. This action led directly to a schism within the church, five 
of the apostles joining Wright in his stand. 


PMonC, Morgan. 
1908 
[W. T. MAXWELL] 
[2] A Statement Issued by the Re-Organized Church of Jesus Christ July 


4th, 1908[.] J. L. Armbrust, Armbrust, Pa. [and] W. T. Maxwell, 
Greensburg, Pa. Publishing Committee[.] 


[Youngwood, Pa.?] 1908. 6 pp. w.p. 15.1 x 9.8 cm. 


Cover title. The caption title is: “Declaration and Statement by the Church 
of Jesus Christ.” The statement is dated Youngwood, Pa., July 4th, 1908, and 
is signed by Elder W. T. Maxwell. This pamphlet was the first official state- 
ment of the position taken by those in association with Allen Wright, and 
reviews their position and the events which had led to the organization of their 
separate church. 


MoInRC, PMonC, UHi, Morgan. 


SOLOMON VAN LIEU 


[3] A Trace of Prophecy, on the Second Coming of Christ. Or the Little 

Stone Kingdom, and the end of the Gentile Rule or Reign—the be- 
gin[n]ing of the Great Anti-typical Jubilee in 1914. Written by Elder Sol. 
Van Lieu[,] August 24, 1908. St. John, Kansas. 


[St. John: The County Capital.] 1908. 36 pp. 15.1 x 11.7 cm. 





1. This church has no connection with the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, with headquarters at Independence, Missouri. 
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Cover title. The caption title is: “What We Believe.” The pamphlet sets 
forth the doctrinal position of the new organization, makes a numerical cal- 
culation from the prophecies of Daniel, and argues a conception of the mil- 
lennium. Pasted to the inside rear cover is a printed slip, “This Pamphlet and 
Pamphlet Number One, Written by Elder Allen Wright On the Millennial, 
Can be Had by Addressing Allen Wright, St. John, Kansas Or W. S. Crosby, 
Greensburg, Penna.” 


PMonC, Morgan. 
19— 
RE-ORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


[4] What Must We Do To Be Saved. Submitted by Re-Organized Church 
of Jesus Christ[.] 


n.p., [19—] Placard. 8.9 x 12.7 cm. 


This placard sets forth ten articles of faith, with an eleventh saying that these 
are an outline of the faith and doctrines taught and practiced according to the 
Scriptures. There is no evidence as to date or place of publication, but Mr. 
W. S. Crosby suggests that J. L. Armbrust had a small printing press and 
may have printed it at Armbrust, Pa., sometime between 1908 and 1929. 


Morgan. 


1929 
J. L. ARMBRUST 


[5] Reformation or Restoration, or Which Is the Church? Jesus Christ Es- 
tablished but One Visible Church. [Dated at end:] August 15, 1929. 


[Armbrust, Pa.?] 1929. 4 pp. w.p. 21.6 x 12.9 cm. 


Caption title. This tract argues the lack of authority in existing churches, 
and the necessity that arose for a restoration. Two copies were presented by 
J. L. Armbrust in 1930 to Dr. George B. Arbaugh, and one of these Dr. 
Arbaugh kindly presented to me. Armbrust died July 30, 1944. 


Morgan. 





THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 


No titles are known to have been published by this church. 





THE “GREAT BOOKS” AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH?’ 


EDWIN R. CLAPP 


is ONE guise or another, the idea of presenting to students some of the 
greater monuments of human thought or art in literary form, whole, 
in their integrity, and drawn from the total resources of the West 
or perhaps the world, has been very popular in colleges across the 
country in recent years. At the University of Utah a course has been 
developed crystallizing this idea in a form for which neither originality 
nor uniqueness is claimed, but which nevertheless differs sufficiently 
from other courses of its kind in conception, organization, and pres- 
entation so that it may be of more than local interest. 

The course was launched last year as an upper-division, interde- 
partmental offering limited to sixty students and broken down into 
three discussion groups of twenty each. It was staffed then and is now 
by members of the departments of Philosophy and English, though it 
has also called upon the services of guests from a variety of depart- 
ments for the panel discussions presently to be described. Through 
rotations in personnel, five members of the two departments have 
now been associated with the course. I am attempting to present here 
their collective experience and judgments. 

Apparently, much the greater number of existing “humanities” or 
“sreat books” courses are essentially historical in character; that is, 
they present their materials in chronological sequence, and often they 
propose to interpret to the present generation the cultural inheritance 
of Western man, or even of mankind, and to represent, in various 
schemes and degrees of completeness, the major historical epochs of 
our past as seen in literature and philosophy. 

The staff of the course at Utah were naturally aware of the great 
advantages inherent in the historical approach. Among these are a 
clear and intelligible plan of organization, a basis for selection of spe- 
cific works, and a means of continuity. Obviously, too, the great books 
did not come out of a vacuum but had an historical setting, a sense 
of which plays no insignificant part in the understanding and inter- 
pretation of these works. 





1. Read at the annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, Salt 
Lake City, November 25, 1949. 71 
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Nevertheless, we pursued another scheme, for several reasons. We 
wanted, most of all, to give the student a sense of the interest and value 
of firsthand, detailed acquaintance with major thinkers and artists 
as seen in significant works read as wholes for their own intrinsic and 
enduring worth. For such a purpose, the historical approach neces- 
sarily has liabilities as well as assets. Among these liabilities are the 
dangers of shifting attention from the work itself to the frame around 
it, of making setting an end rather than a means, of finding oneself 
forced into choices which otherwise would not have been made — 
works selected in order to represent some facet of an epoch rather than 
because of their own intrinsic merit, and of using — for the same 
reason — a multitude of snippets or minor works rather than a few 
major ones. I hope not to be misunderstood — none of us who have 
taught the “great books” undervalues history; all of us in our own 
departments are associated with courses historically organized — but 
for the purposes of this course, and partly because the student has in 
the departmental areas of the humanities so many historically con- 
ceived subjects open to him, among them an excellent course in world 
literature which duly represents literary types and epochs, we chose 
another way. 

This way was an organization by topics intended to guarantee — 
within the very distinct limits of time available in a year course meet- 
ing three times a week — a maximum of variety in point of view fo- 
cused upon three basic themes. We hoped, during the year, to give 
such a picture of human nature and its enduring problems as was pos- 
sible within these limits, and we attempted to construct this picture 
about one theme in each of the three quarters of the course, namely: 
Man as an Individual, Man in Society, and Man in the Universe. 

These topics may well seem presumptuous, particularly in view of 
the fact that experience has shown us that in a ten- or eleven-week 
quarter, seven works are the maximum that can be treated as we wish 
to treat a work, and six are better. This means that our year’s list of 
“sreat books” consists of some twenty titles. 

Within the limits thus set for us by circumstance and purpose, 
how did we choose these titles, having denied ourselves the aid and 
comfort of historical representation? We made one concession to the 
historical ideal: we agreed, other things being equal, to represent as 
many cultures and national traditions and as many literary kinds as 
we could, consistent with our primary aims. These primary aims were 
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(1) to bring to bear upon each of our three themes a maximum num- 
ber of significant points of view represented in works of literary and 
intellectual distinction; (2) to ask the student to read only works 
which could be made to seem to him interesting in themselves and im- 
portant and relevant to the world in which we live. 

This second aim is largely responsible for what will doubtless seem 
to many an overweighting of our list with nineteenth and twentieth 
century titles; we did not make equal representation of the epochs of 
history an essential consideration. One further note on our first pri- 
mary aim may be needed; I have said that we attempted to choose 
works of “literary and intellectual distinction.” It is arguable that in 
several of our choices we sacrificed the first to the second criterion; in 
our revision of our list for this year [1949-50] at least one of our 
changes was dictated by dissatisfaction with the artistic stature of a 
previously chosen title. 

One word of caution before I name our books: we have never pre- 
tended that these are the great books; we say only that they are some 
of the great books, and, indeed, we intend as a matter of principle to 
make occasional changes for the sake of freshness and vitality in the 
course, and we look forward to the time when we may have two com- 
pletely independent lists, so that a student may, if he wishes, elect the 
course for a second time. 

Last year, we examined the theme Man as Individual in terms of 
the following works, named in the order in which we read them: (1) 
a generous selection of Montaigne’s Essays, (2) Conrad’s Victory, (3) 
Freud’s Introductory Lectures to Psychoanalysis, (4) D. H. Lawrence’s 
Women in Love, (5) Kant’s The Metaphysics of Morals, and (6) 
Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment. Montaigne we used to represent 
the detached, skeptical, intellectual man, and against him we played 
Conrad’s Heyst, whose tragedy was detachment. Freud gave us, of 
course, the whole extension of the human realm by the conquest of 
the subconscious, and Lawrence an illustration of one of the conse- 
quences in his variations on the theme of love. By contrast, Kant’s ar- 
gument for action in terms of the categorical imperative is an excursion 
into idealism, and incidentally an opportunity for the student to try 
his teeth on tough intellectual fodder. And we closed with the story 
of Rasknolnikoff and Sonia, intellectual pride and Christian humility, 
ego and self-abnegation. (Incidentally, by quite a wide margin, our stu- 
dents voted Crime and Punishment the most significant of the books 
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read during the quarter.) This year we have made one change in last 
year’s list; we replaced Women in Love by Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. 
Dalloway. Lawrence’s book proved immensely provocative, but was 
thought by the students least significant of those read, and the staff 
were inclined to agree with this judgment. Whether we have gained or 
lost by the substitution of Mrs. Woolf’s experiments in consciousness 
seems still uncertain. 

In the second quarter last year, we dealt with the theme Man in 
Society by means of (1) Thoreau’s Walden (together with Civil Dis- 
obedience), (2) Ibsen’s Ghosts and An Enemy of the People, (3) a 
group of the Federalist Papers, (4) The Communist Manifesto and 
other essays by Marx and Engels, (5) John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty 
and Utilitarianism, (6) André Malraux’s Man’s Fate, and (7) E. M. 
Forster’s A Passage to India. We thus began with a point of view which 
declares its independence of society, passed on to a judgment on the 
tyrannies of convention, taboo, and the compact majority (incidentally 
getting a chance to see a major dramatist at work), and saw played 
against each other in the Federalist the ideal of the rational man gov- 
erning himself in the political arena and in Marx and Engels the “‘in- 
evitable” operations of economic determinism. Mill’s two essays gave 
us an exalted conception of the hedonist ideal as a social force and of 
the balance between individual freedom and social responsibility; Mal- 
raux’s novel both an espousal and a critique of the Communist revo- 
lutionary idea at work in a moment of history, a moment given added 
interest by the later act of the same drama now being played out in 
China, and Forster some sense of the chasm between East and West, 
and of the difficulties, at once vast and delicate, of adjustment be- 
tween cultures. The Eastern settings of the two novels also made some- 
thing of a transition to the next quarter’s problem of cosmic values, 
which was introduced by contributions from the Orient. 

We have felt that in last year’s examination of the theme Man in 
Society we bit off rather more than we could chew, not in terms of 
difficulty but in terms of the number of items. This year we have light- 
ened ship by throwing overboard one of Mill’s two essays, Utilitarian- 
ism, and all of the Marxist papers except the Manifesto. For a differ- 
ent reason, we are looking for a substitute for the Federalist, perhaps 
a series of papers by Thomas Jefferson. On the basis of last year’s ex- 
perience, we felt that the Federalist simply did not pay its way in sus- 
tained interest or artistic merit. 
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The third quarter’s theme, perhaps too pretentiously titled Man in 
the Universe, is meant to serve as focus for a varied series of judg- 
ments on man’s place in the cosmos. It opened, as we dealt with it 
last year, with (1) The Book of Tao, continued with (2) Ecclesiastes 
and The Book of Job, (3) Plato’s Symposium, (4) Hume’s Dialogues 
on Natural Religion, (5) a group of English seventeenth century 
devotional poems, and (6) Voltaire’s Candide, and concluded with 
(7) Whitehead’s Science in the Modern World. The student thus had 
some firsthand contact with the aphoristic method and Chinese mysti- 
cism in Laotse and Chuangtse, Judaic grapplings with the problem of 
evil and human vanity, the Platonic aspiration toward archetypal love 
and beauty, a tough-minded rationalism in Hume, both poetry of a 
high order and a specifically Christian mysticism in Donne, Herbert, 
and Vaughan, Voltaire’s mockery of optimism, and the world view 
of a philosopher of science. (Incidentally, the class found Whitehead 
hard going but thought he was worth the effort.) We have not yet 
settled upon a revised list for this quarter, but can record the suspicion 
that Voltaire and Hume are too much alike. If one goes, it will prob- 
ably be Candide; like the Federalist, Candide did not quite convince 
us that it had pulled its weight. 

It remains to say a word about the conduct of the course. Here 
again, we feel that we have worked out a method which, without being 
novel, still differs from the most commonly accepted procedures. For 
the familiar lecture-plus-quiz group we have substituted panel-plus- 
discussion. The three instructors who constitute the course staff begin 
each quarter with several preliminary conversations among themselves 
on the theme of the quarter while the students read the first of the 
books to be discussed. It is assumed that every book will be read before 
formal discussion of it begins, and to help give reality to this assump- 
tion a ten-minute objective test precedes the panel which opens the 
examination of each book. In this initial panel, the regular staff mem- 
bers are joined by a visiting “(guest expert,” for example a psychiatrist 
for Freud, a political scientist for Marx, and so on. Our guest begins 
the hour with a short introductory statement on the background of 
the book, after which all hands join in an attempt to get at the cen- 
tral issues which it raises. These panels are prepared to the extent of 
a preceding discussion among the participants — which is likely to 
run into the small hours — but apart from agreement as to the main 
points to be dealt with, there is no attempt at formal rehearsal. Liveli- 
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ness and spontaneity of give-and-take have been our aim, and certainly 
student interest in and enjoyment of these free-for-alls have been high. 
Furthermore, they have set the stage for discussion by the students 
themselves in the smaller section meetings following. We give at least 
three such meetings to a book, sometimes four or five, and we feel 
that it might be laid down as a kind of rule of thumb that if a book 
isn’t worth three meetings, it isn’t a great book. 

In these discussion meetings, the instructor attempts to act as chair- 
man and catalyst rather than as pontiff. We have tried to get at what 
each book says, how it says it, what it means, how important it is, 
as informally as possible, with a minimum parade of such erudition 
about the book as the instructor may possess, but with plenty of pro- 
vocation to further thought and reading. One of the advantages of 
the considerable range of course materials is that it gives the staff mem- 
bers a chance to display their ignorance, and we have felt that one 
factor in the success of the course has been the students’ sense that the 
instructor is frequently joining with them as an equal in the mutual 
enterprise of grappling with the questions raised. I, for example, have 
readily preserved my strictly amateur standing as psychiatrist and 
philosopher when wrestling with Freud and Kant, and have felt that 
the class liked the hour all the better because they knew that I was 
a student with them. 

After every pair or trio of related books, the class is given a blue- 
book essay to write, with a longer one at the end of the quarter. Grades 
are made on the basis of these essays and the objective tests on each 
book. Membership in the class is drawn from students with a great 
variety of majors, literature and philosophy being by no means the 
majority group. We have found — and this will doubtless be no news 
at all — that in this day of mechanically marked examinations, many 
students have had little or no occasion to express themselves in con- 
nected discourse as our essays require, and that both in class discussion 
and in bluebooks they are given an opportunity and a task which is 
salutary, interesting, and for a considerable number distinctly uncom- 
mon. 

On the basis of our limited experience, we are in no position to pass 
a final verdict upon the course. This much we can say: we know that 
it has been a stimulating and rewarding experience for the staff; we 
think that it has been this also for many students. The interdepart- 
mental co-operation, the several kinds of free and informal discussion 


re ee ee ee 
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and debate, the firsthand acquaintance with even a few of the major 
works of distinguished writers and thinkers not as anthology pieces 
but as wholes, as books, the ventilation from varied points of view of 
some of the great concerns of life — these seem to us worthwhile, and 
these the Great Books course offers as does no other that we are ac- 
quainted with. Indeed, our experience has encouraged the Department 
of English to offer a more modest one-quarter little brother for fresh- 
men, organized upon somewhat similar lines, and we are at present 
adapting this experience to the still broader and more difficult task of 
organizing a course to meet the University general education require- 
ment in the humanities, a course in which art, music, and literature 
are brought together. But that is another story. 

As for the Great Books course itself, when the University moves 
on to extend its program in general education to the upper division 
years, we believe that in this course we will have ready an instru- 
ment well calculated to serve those ends of a common cultural and 
intellectual experience and an extension of horizons in breadth and 
depth which must be part of any adequate educational philosophy for 
our time. 


‘ 


‘... who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep verst in books and shallow in himself.” 


Milton: PARADISE REGAINED 








HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


Somebody was observing only the 
other day that while there were a 
good many novels about college life 
and faculty life, few if any of them 
presented the faculty in anything but 
a dismal or disreputable light. Cer- 
tainly that’s true of even the deftest 
and least fervent lot I know, the 
sketches which James Reid Parker col- 
lected as Academic Procession (1937). 

Indeed, the only reasonably sunny 
views of the campus are those remem- 
bered from Frank Merriwell or from 
so special and affectionate a perform- 
ance as Morley Callaghan’s Varsity 
Story (1949), whose concern is the 
loving celebration of the University of 
Toronto. 

I’d be willing to accept the proposi- 
tion that English novels of college life 
are generally more dispassionate and 
more acute than the often angrier 
American variety. Certainly (while in 
no sense pinned miserably to proba- 
bility) I know no “college novel” more 
enchanting than Max’s Zuleika Dob- 
son (1911). The affectionate will have 
discovered with amusement its unwit- 
ting sequel, S. C. Roberts’ Zuleika at 
Cambridge (1941), at the conclusion 
of which (of course) no one drowns 
himself. 

It was Howard Mumford Jones who 
observed of C. P. Snow’s The Light 
and the Dark (1948) that it was the 
sort of novel colleges should evoke 
from writers, a tale written “slowly, 


richly, without partisanship, reforma- 
tory fanaticism, or that curious chip- 
on-the-shoulder emotion which ruins 
most American fiction having to do 
with the academic world.” 

Novels of American college life 
have far less often been elicited from 
their authors by affection than by an- 
noyance or dismay. And some of the 
most vigorous spitefulness is apparent 
in the little fleet of detective stories 
which moor their corpses to one cam- 
pus or another. 

If one were listing novels of college 
life which were memorable for one 
reason or another, I wonder which 
ones would seep through remem- 
brance? Willa Cather’s The Professor's 
House (1925) would be one of the 
company and so would Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s Princetonian This Side of Para- 
dise (1920), although fewer readers 
would have reason to recall John Dos 
Passos’ Streets of Night (1923). 

Smith College graduates wou! 
have special reason to remember Mar- 
ian Champagne’s Cauliflower Heart 
(1944) or Helen Eustis’ Th —[orizon- 
tal Man (1946), and Vassarites the 


fancy informed by fa‘. which com- 
prised Gertrude Car -k’s Consider the 
Daisies (1941). 7 ere was nothing ex- 
clusively Prin’ nian though about 
the cheerfu_arcicalities of Edward 
Hope’s She Loves Me Not (1933), 
which might indeed have been de- 
rived as much from a forgotten farce 
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by those improbable collaborators, J. 
M. Barrie and Arthur Conan Doyle, 
which they called Plain Jane; or, The 
Good Conduct Prize (1893). It was a 
Gilbertian endeavor involving an of- 
ficer in the Lancers and an Oxford un- 
dergraduate who got into the bed- 
room floor of a ladies’ seminary just as 
Hope’s novel (dramatized by Howard 
Lindsay and later filmed) concerned 
a Broadway nightclub singer who took 
refuge in a Princeton dormitory. 

Eastern universities (especially Har- 
vard) appear to have begotten more 
novels than Western colleges, but 
Henry B. Fuller’s setting for Bertram 
Cope’s Year (1919) was middle-west- 
ern, while George R. Stewart’s Doc- 
tor’s Oral was further-western just as 
it was and is memorable less for its 
fairly feverish plot than for its wryly 
symptomatic prologue. 

Millard Lampell earlier this year 
in his Hero was particularly con- 
cerned to lambast collegiate unameri- 
canism and the high professionalism 
of amateur football, while twenty-five 
years earlier Percy Marks (rather 
more effectively if sales are any test) 

bshocked the nation with his pretty 
ostentatious frankness about goings on 
at “Sanford” (which a good many 
readei' sdentified with Dartmouth) in 
The Plastic Age (1923). 

The alumni have still to get the 
inky shellacsing their grotesquer 
homecoming ant. '] warrant, although 
Harvey Williams <).4an the job ef- 
ficiently in The G; &’s All Here 

(1941)—set at Nostalgia University, 
identifiable with a dozen others. The 
detective story’s authors have exer- 





cised some little vigor in their views 
of alumni gatherings, especially Tim- 
othy Fuller in Reunion With Murder 
(1941) and, again this year, Yale’s 
alumni secretary, F. W. Bronson, in 
his Bulldog Has the Key, where too 
many purposes confuse the satire. 

There are indeed more than enough 
college novels to have begotten a the- 
sis. There are even enough colleges 
to have begotten more good novels 
than are apparent still. They order 
these things better in England. But 
there is comfort to be gained from 
the knowledge that publishers must 
have spared us at least a hundred 
thousand embittered first novels fresh 
from graduating typewriters. 


- 8 


It is perhaps a comment (and not 
a very agreeable comment) upon 
American college understandings 
that while nearly every one of us 
has a textbook dispensary, very few 
have bookstores and fewer still have 
effective ones. How many college 
bookstores, for instance, (and how 
many instructors looking for cheap 
texts) have copies of Orton’s useful 
annual Catalog of Reprints (H. W. 
Wilson Company) at hand? How 
many have looked intently enough at 
the frightful flame of the newsstands 
to discover that there is at least one 
publisher of pocket books who ap- 
pears to have an interest in substance 
that isn’t clad in something tight? 
Signet-Mentor books have been build- 
ing slowly a series of slightly higher- 
priced ($.35) books in philosophy, 
criticism and the arts at large, and 
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even the aggressively commercial Ban- 
tam-Pocket-Avon series bring forth 
sound books from time to time, al- 
though they strive to conceal them 
with jackets of the most lurid order. 
Students with pocketbooks if any- 
thing a little flatter than the faculty’s 
but hungry for books, or with ap- 
petites ready for stimulation would 
be immensely grateful for bookstores 
wary enough to import the several 
series of Penguin-Pelican books which 
range from standard novels past sound 
if popular treatments of special sub- 
jects (primitive art, English musical 
history, geology, etc.) to the handsome 
“King: Penguin series” (the Bayeux 
tapestry, Rowlandson’s London, Beer- 
bohm’s ‘Poets’ Corner,” the leaves of 
Southwell) and the monographs on 
Modern Painters (Piper, Nicholson, 
Henry Moore, Klee, Shahn and oth- 
ers)—all of them at a shilling and a 
half or two and six, prices fantastical- 
ly cheap by American standards and 
almost unreasonably reasonable, with 
import duties and reasonable book- 
sellers’ “markups” added. 
Penguin-Pelican is rarely content 
with mere reprinting. Thus their new 
edition of G. Wilson Knight’s Princi- 
ples of Shakespearean Production, for 
instance, includes auctorial addenda 
dated 1949 in a number of notes as 
well as fresh chapters—all at 1/6. 
Special space should be reserved for 
mention of Penguin’s “occasional” 
publications: New Biology, Science 
News and New Writing (edited by 
John Lehmann and now in its 37th is- 
sue), together with the Penguin Musi- 
cal Magazine and the Penguin Film 
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Review, one of the few admirable 
journals in a field dominated by tab- 
loid sensationalism. 
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The third annual Writers’ Confer- 
ence at the University of Utah, plan- 
ned for June 19-30, announces as its 
leaders Allen Tate, Irwin Shaw, Louise 
Bogan, Marjorie Flack, Herschel Brick- 
ell, and Walter Van Tilburg Clark. 
Brewster Ghiselin, well known critic 
and poet, and a member of the regular 
University staff, is once more directing 
the conference. Seven evening lectures 
and three round-table discussions have 
been added to regular workshop meet- 
ings. Conducted informally, in the at- 
mosphere of the studio, the Writers’ 
Conference offers intensive study in 
close association with men and women 
of wide experience and high accom- 
plishment in various fields of writing, 
illustrating, and publishing. The con- 
ference prefers to think of itself more 
broadly as a workshop for readers and 
teachers as well as writers. 


* * * 


The theatre at the University of 
Wyoming seems to have been concern- 
ing itself pretty steadily with substan- 
tial plays. The 1947-48 season includ- 
ed Jean Anouihl’s Antigone, Wilde’s 
imperishable Importance of Being 
Earnest, and a musical, The Filly 
Buster, which (like Cole Porter’s later 
Kiss Me, Kate) used The Taming of 
the Shrew for its plot. Richard R. 
Durham, head of the Department of 
Speech, made the adaptation retain- 
ing, as he writes, “several of the ‘pur- 
ple patches,’ but shifting the scene to 
Wyoming.” 
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The 1948-49 season included Mar- 
tinez Sierra’s Cradle Song, Everyman, 
and a production of Moliére’s Hypo- 
chondriac with Charpentier’s music. 
The director was John Reich. Mr. Dur- 
ham observes that “An experimental 
note was added to the season by an 
expressionistic production of Elmer 
Rice’s Adding Machine.” 

The 1949-50 season at Laramie saw 
productions of the Jeffers Medea and 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, the latter with 
settings by James Boyle, music by Re- 
gina Willman and choreography by 
Margaret Small Mains. 


¢ & 


L. H. Kirkpatrick, Librarian of the 
University of Utah, has been particu- 
larly helpful in gathering and forward- 
ing to me materials for this column. 
Among other matters, he calls to my 
attention the recent endeavor of the 
Radio Committee of the University of 
Utah to attempt a definition of its 
objective and to discover implements. 

The subcommittee on objectives re- 
ported that “the only justification (for 
broadcasting by the university) lies in 
the quality of program brought to the 
public. In other words, it is not the 
function of the university to duplicate 
quiz shows and light variety programs 
of the type which can be produced by 
any commercial sponsor. The univer- 
sity should bring programs which are 
in part experimental, but in every in- 
stance beamed at the most intellec- 
tual of the listening audience.” Mr. 
Kirkpatrick adds that a concomitant 
reason for broadcasting “is to adver- 
tise higher education in a dignified and 
worthwhile manner.” 
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In consequence of this decision, the 
University of Utah has retained a 
part-time director of radio “to help 
acquire the necessary equipment to 
enable us to rehearse or transcribe any 
program on the campus.” The possi- 
bility of transcribing classroom lectures 
has been considered and rejected, al- 
though all departments have been in- 
vited to prepare programs for trans- 
cription toward the gathering of a 
library of programs which can then 
be made available to radio stations 
at large. 

Mr. Ellsworth Stepp, Director of Ra- 
dio at the University of Colorado, has 
obligingly prepared a statement con- 
cerning the radio and education, part 
of which follows: 

“Educational radio, as such, is, I 
believe, finally coming of age. Some 
twenty-five years ago, when this new 
medium began to receive attention, 
the view was that radio ought to 
have an educational function .. . that 
a definite portion of the broadcast 
schedule should be set aside for edu- 
cational programs. For many profes- 
sors and administrators radio brought 
the public into their classrooms—and 
unfortunately far too many followed 
this thought and prepared their radio 
broadcasts as if they were classroom 
lectures. 

“During the last few years radio 
has begun to recuperate from this type 
of programing and those in charge of 
preparation have finally accepted their 
responsibility and are learning to use 
this medium to the best advantage. 
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“Education in our world has _ the 
responsibility of improving the under- 
standing of the people and of giving 
a knowledge of society and its com- 
plexities. In using radio, though, it 
must be realized that radio is primarily 
a medium of entertainment. Why not 
then entertain or interest the listener 
and at the same time, through radio’s 
emotional force, integrate the knowl- 
edge of the listener or motivate him 
through a sense of participation? Far 
too many programs have been emascu- 
lated and have lost thousands of lis- 
teners merely to mollify the few hy- 
percritical experts that may be listen- 
ing. 

“The one great purpose of educa- 
tional broadcasting is to render a serv- 
ice to those publics which are not 
otherwise being served, keeping in 
mind the fact that the general public 
is not highly educated and is there- 
fore more difficult to reach with seri- 
ous matter.” 

There is an obvious schism here be- 
tween the University of Utah’s ex- 
pressly limited interest in “the most 
intellectual of the listening audience” 
and Mr. Stepp’s insistence that uni- 
versity radio programs should reach 
quite another audience and one whose 
allergy to Learning must be tickled by 
the means of showmanship which ra- 
dio has developed for its everyday 
use. 

Mr. Stepp’s statement concludes 
with some specific examples of his di- 
vision’s attempt “to share with the 
people of the state . . . its talents, un- 
derstanding and knowledge. The day 
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is past when a university can be mere- 
ly a storehouse of accumulated knowl- 
edge where students come to make 
their selection from the shelves. Our 
university is a living part of the every- 
day life of the people of the state, and 
it is our function to make this ap- 
parent to the public. Programs pre- 
sented describe the activities in the re 
search laboratories, the hospital clinics, 
functions of the Bureau of Business 
Research, the Bureau of State and 
Community Service, of the library and 
the Extension Division, and tell how 
these activities enable us to offer stu- 
dents advantages not otherwise avail- 
able.” 

Encouraging a greater public inter- 
est in good state government has been 
the object of two series of broadcasts 
designed to clarify the problems of 
the state legislature. Industrial expan- 
sion and its meaning to the state as 
well as the university’s part in such 
expansion was the concern of still an- 
other series, while the marked suc- 
cess of two series of programs on vo- 
cational guidance brought nation-wide 
requests for the scripts. 

Mr. Stepp comes to university radio 
from commercial broadcasting and has 
had a good many opportunities to 
observe the sharp division between the 
two sorts. And it is certainly true, as 
he suggests, that much educational 
broadcasting through the years has 
defeated its own hopes by failing to 
realize that a listener, unlike a student, 
can turn, and often has turned off, a 
switch because he wasn’t ready for 
class. 
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EDITORIALS AND REVIEWS 


CIRCULAR OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF DESERET 


Epitors’ Note: In recognition of the University of Utah’s centenary being ob- 
served this year, we have invited a ghost of the past to contribute a guest 
“editorial.” The appeal of the first chancellor of what in 1850 was called the 
University of Deseret for support of education in general and the infant insti- 
tution in particular may have more than the historical interest which makes it 
an appropriate “period piece” with which to commemorate the University’s 
founding. Chancellor Orson Spencer had all the enthusiasm of the devoted 
Latter-day Saint for the new-found refuge in the Great Basin which the Mor- 
mons believed would become the gathering place for the good, and therefore 
the great, of all nations. But the chancellor was a proselyte of “higher learn- 
ing” as well as of “the last days.” Even discounting his extravagant optimism 
and the crisis psychology of his evangelism, his educational program, at once 
so visionary and so practical (the ardent internationalism, for example, which 
he would implement by a unique linguistics curriculum anticipated modern 
“international house” experiments) puts a faith in the redeeming power of 
universal education which we cannot feel was misplaced. Here is Chancellor 
Spencer’s encyclical to the still believing humanities. 


Patrons of Learning:—The citizens of the State of Deseret, having estab- 
lished a University at Great Salt Lake City, the Chancellor and Board of Re- 
gents appointed to superintend the same, do hereby issue the following circular 
to you. Hear us and then judge. We do not ask your aid, unless we can give 
you good reasons why you should patronise our object. 

We should despair of any assistance whatever, if we were not assured that 
our young Institution has greater claims than any other. We know that you 
are constantly assailed with the pretended claims of new things appealing 
to your sympathies, your prejudices, your hopes, and your fears. It is only 
wise men that can discriminate the true from the false. To them we appeal 
whether they are few or many. Here is an Institution which is like the found- 
ling babe of the Hebrews. It is the child of providence, and destined to live 
and flourish. However obscure its parentage in the valley of the wild and lofty 
mountains; however many the perils it has to encounter, it will live and shine 
in nature’s simplest, brightest livery, and teach all nations all useful arts and 
sciences. This Institution is needed to meet the wants of thousands that an- 
nually emigrate to this Great Basin. Multitudes of all ages come from under 
the heavy hand of oppression, and desire instruction in order to be free, useful, 
and happy. This boon must be given them, without respect to age or means. 
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The emigrants and outcasts of all nations will here find an asylum of safety, 
and a nursery of arts and sciences available upon the cheapest terms. Here, 
instruction by means of lectures or otherwise, will be brought to the level of 
the laboring classes of every grade—of every religious faith—of every political 
or social creed, and of every living language. It is neither arrogant or extrava- 
gant to say that this Institution is forthwith prepared to teach more living 
languages practically, than any other university on the face of the earth; and 
as to the matter of dead languages, we leave them mostly to the dead. The 
known industry of this people in rearing up cities and temples, with almost 
magic celerity, is not least visible in their system of diffusing a knowledge of 
the sciences throughout the popular mass. It is interwoven in the very fabric 
of this people’s organization and progress to educate the mass, and elevate 
all the people to the fullest extent of their capacity. 

Board can soon be furnished in private families speaking the mother tongue 
of more than twenty living languages of Europe, India, and the islands of the 
Pacific, and western America. Facilities for acquiring accurate intelligence 
from every portion of the globe will be more perfectly secured to this Insti- 
tution than to any other of our acquaintance. Correspondence will be kept 
up with persons in the service of the University living at London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, and Calcutta. 

Whatever is valuable in the laws and usages of nations, or in their an- 
tiquities, whatever in the structure of diversified languages, or in practical 
mechanism, whatever in the fabric of governments, or in domestic sociality, or 
in morals, or in Pagan or Christian ethics, or whatever in physical laws, or in 
laws regulating the communication of spirits, through cunning arts, of angels 
good or bad, can be gleaned, that is valuable, we venture to say, unhesitat- 
ingly, will be copiously poured into the lap of the Institution. 

The greater part of the capital requisite to secure these great and diversified 
objects are already in our possession. We possess the men, the master spirits 
of the nineteenth century, already on hand, panting for the enterprise. A suit- 
able fan is in our hand to cleanse the wheat, or, in other words, we have an 
infallible detector, by the aid of which we can save the good and cast the 
bad away. Do any doubt? What they do not believe shall be seen. The har- 
vest is ripe. The painful throes and volcanic convulsions of mighty nations, 
forewarn all men to be on their watchtower, and use a scrutinizing eye, lest 
they entertain the best system of education, and the richest nursery of truth 
unawares. This is the Institution and heir of promise. Do not slight it, or 
cast it away to perish like the beautiful foundling of the Hebrews, but nurse 
it with a few thousands, seeing it is a heaven-born infant, and you will not 
lose your wages. In so doing, the blessings of thousands that now cannot read 
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or write will come upon you. This Institution is not national or local. It is 
designed for all nations, without partiality or hypocrisy. Its only locality is 
the focal point of the Universal World, where all good men must see that it 
is the only point of retirement and rest from revolutionary convulsions now 
known; and the only Institution of the kind that is got up for all nations, and 
is generous like the sun that shines upon the just and unjust. 

Let Christians, skeptics, Pagans, Jews, Mahometans, remember this Insti- 
tution with favor, for some of their brethren will be beneficiaries among us. A 
little surplus invested here will bring you an hundred-fold and show favor to 
the Lord. Giving sometimes enriches the giver. 

Kings, Princes, and Potentates look at this circular, at this Institution, and 
this healthy and hiding place, and then look at the little cloud that is gathering 
over your thrones and consider. 

Even you may yet want a safe home, and a hiding place from the storm of 
anarchy. Your sons and your daughters may here want culture, freedom, and 
retirement. Like Solomon, you may yet want the opportunity which this locality 
furnishes, to trace the paths of nature up to nature’s God. The salubrity and 
retirement of this locality, the expansive generosity and unity of this people, 
which is a portion of your former loyal subjects, all invite you most assuredly 
to send your names before your approaching flight, accompanied with gifts, 
incense, and previous treasures, to this new-born infant of the mountains. 

As the patriarch Joseph was sent as a pioneer into Egypt, in order to save 
his father’s house, in a day of famine and calamity, so is this great in-gathering 
from all nations to this vast Basin of the Rocky Mountains designed to prepare 
a retreat and resting place for rulers and subjects out of every nation. Religion, 
politics, literature, discrepant prejudices, private and public rights of individ- 
uals and large communities, all can here meet on this loftiest platform of 
nature’s heights, and enjoy the highest order of freedom, of individuality, and 
of community that have been so long sought after by the great and good of 
all ages. The rim of this wonderful Basin descends from the snowy heights 
of the clouds almost to the level of tropical heat in the time of summer. The 
composition of the soil surpasses in strength that of the vale of the Nile. The 
elements need only to be modified and compounded by the hand of art, in order 
to become productive, beyond the conception of the most credulous. Ye rich 
men of every nation, and chieftains of untutored tribes, send this Institution 
a portion of your treasures, before revolutionary whirlwinds shall sweep it from 
you, and the poor will pay you fourfold in the resurrection of the just; rich 
bachelors and maidens, adopt it as your offspring, and the gratitude of thou- 
sands now grovelling in ignorance, will be a sweet and everlasting memorial 
of your honored and blessed deed, 
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Graduates of colleges, and students of law, medicine, and theology, may here 
receive weekly lectures, gratis. No persons will be denied the benefits of the 
University for want of pecuniary means. Donations may be paid over to 
Orson Pratt, Liverpool, England; to John Taylor, Paris, France; to Lorenzo 


Snow, Rome, Italy; to Erastus Snow, Copenhagen, Denmark; and to Orson 
Hyde, United States. 


Done by order, and in behalf of the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of Deseret. 
Orson SPENCER, Chancellor. 
Great Salt Lake City, April 17th, 1850. 


(From The Latter-day Saints’ Millennial Star, XII:19 [October 1, 1850], 
294-6.) 


CONSERVATISM REVISITED. By Peter Viereck. (xviii+-187 pages, $2.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949.) 


Peter Viereck is a poet and a professor, and his book is a manifesto of the 
poet. It is essentially a series of epigrams and aphorisms strung on an his- 
torical thread spun by the professor. The thread is a new evaluation of that 
Prince of Darkness, Fiirst Meternich. The book is subtitled “The Revolt 
Against Revolt,” and its thesis is that conservative principles applied by humane 
and intelligent statesmen can reestablish civilization in our western community 
barbarized by a century of revolt. 

The first principle of Viereck’s conservatism is respect for moral and social 
law. In the context of law, a conservative defends the wisdom, the culture and 
the institutions inherited from the past, and he uses these as instruments in 
the perpetual effort to tame the barbarians, both internal and external. Classes 
exist in a conservative society, for some are heritors and some are not. When 
the inheriting classes are bent only on conserving their privileges and property 
they stiffen into reaction. But a conservative whose ethical joints are limber 
is also a gentleman, and historically the privileges of a gentleman are weighted 
with greater obligations. Viereck has no difficulty showing that more often than 
not social reform is carried by conservatives over the writhing bodies of liberals 
and reactionaries lying together in the last ditch. The Factory Acts and the 
extension of the suffrage by which Disraeli “dished the Liberals” are among 
his examples, and Disraeli said that Sir John Straw could accomplish what 
Jack Straw would be hanged for attempting. 

Opposed to the conservative attitude is modern liberalism. Today the badge 
of liberalism is worn like an elk’s tooth. It badly needs saying, as Viereck says, 
that a liberal is not by definition an angel. Some of the evils of liberalism rise 
from the wild folly of the notion of natural goodness, and liberal movements 
have included every shamefulness from savage nationalism to anti-Semitism. 
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The name of liberal once had some connection with liberty, but the acts of 
liberals usually begin with compulsion. Liberals aim at desirable ends, but 
they are not so particular about means as conservatives are. As a result, liberal- 
ism slides into totalitarianism of the left which is as inhuman as its mirror- 
image, the totalitarianism of the right. 

If conservatives conserve value and liberals love liberty they lose their an- 
tithesis, and Viereck would say that the “true” conservative and the “true” 
liberal are the same person. Such a definition leads the precisian into a morass 
of semantic inanities, but no intelligent man is confused. The common ground 
of men as distinguished from beasts or machines is respect for moral values 
and certainty that moral values count. Since civilization is the regular appli- 
cation of moral values to the business of life rather than a collection of tech- 
niques, men who respect and use moral values are the only ones who have a 
right to speak for civilization. They are the only ones who have anything 
whatever to offer beyond a new gadget for lighting a room or managing the 
national debt. Viereck would persuade them to remember in the midst of 
their diverse methods their common principles. 


iversi H W.D 
University of Utah orace avenport 


SYMBOL AND METAPHOR IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By Martin Foss. 
(205 pages. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949.) 


Historians of ideas will perhaps come to regard our century—or at least its 
first half—as a time when (among other things) there was a conspicuous effort 
on the part of many thinkers to establish a new dualism, a dualism emerging 
as a reaction to the claim that Science exhausts the whole of the realm of 
the knowable. “Science,” these new dualists say (or shout), “is not all. Science 
is all right in its place, but its place is not coextensive with everywhere. There 
is Science, but there is also—something else.” What this “something else” is 
said to be varies in its nature, or at least in its formulation, with the thinker; 
but Henri Bergson may be considered one of the most influential of the group, 
with his distinction between intuition and concept; Science affords us through 
its concepts a knowledge of the world regarded as static, as “spatialized,” 
whereas by means of intuition the artist (for instance) grasps the “temporal,” 
the dynamic universe—or, more accurately, the universe as dynamic. Further- 
more, like most dualisms, this one typically regards the two partners as un- 
equal. Just as those are discriminators who admit that the negro is all right 
in his place or the woman in hers, so those who grant that “Science is no doubt 
here to stay, but . . .” are always on the brink of showing that Science is really 
superficial, that the real is unsusceptible to its attentions and its grasp. 
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Mr. Foss’ new book is in the tradition sketched. His theory is, so far as | 
know, different from previous ones of its kind, but I believe its chief difference 
is terminological, and the terminology is not a very happy one. The key terms, 
“symbol” and “metaphor,” carry here a new and heavy burden, one for which 
they are not entirely suited by past usage. “Symbol” means, as nearly as | 
can make out, any sign which has a fixed connotation; thus symbols are said 
to be developed pragmatically, to serve the scientific aim of itemizing the uni- 
verse. But the universe is not fixed; it won’t hold still; it is process. “World 
is not a system, but a process, not an object but a function...” (p. 71). And 
for expression of this flux one requires metaphor, that is, an expressive medium 
as fluid as the universe itself. Mythologies and religions and the arts and 
philosophy constantly show metaphorical tendencies that transcend their sym- 
bolic reductions, their rational formulations. Thus, to the extent that religion 
is creed and ritual, it is said to be symbolical; to the extent that it is “search- 
ing prayer,” it is metaphorical. 

I think it may be fairly said that Mr. Foss is right-minded in his exposure of 
some of the limitations of “symbolical” thinking, but his work is weak on the 
positive side. His remarks on the Philosophers are worried and unclear; his 
discussions of music, poetry, drama, and the visual arts seem not deeply in- 
formed. And though his application of his dualism to interpretation of re- 
ligion is more interesting and suggestive, his heavy inclination to mysticism 
tends to make his points rather special. 

Symbol and Metaphor will count, I think, only as a minor essay in what may 
well become a major tradition. 


University of Utah James L. Jarrett 


THE PEOPLE SHALL JUDGE: READINGS IN THE FORMATION OF 
AMERICAN POLICY. Selected and Edited by the Staff, Social Sciences 1, 
the College of the University of Chicago. (2 volumes: xvi+797 pages and 
xiv-+931 pages; $4.50 each. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949.) 


How can we implement the conviction that liberal education is a necessary 
condition of effective living in a democratic society? Particularly since this 
conviction is perhaps most strongly expressed by social scientists, how can the 
social sciences jointly contribute to liberal education? How can they integrate 
their increasingly specialized interests, methods, and conclusions so as to pro- 
vide the general college student with a liberalizing and practical experience 
of how men try to live together? 

As more of our colleges and universities experiment with this problem, basic 
alternatives are being clarified and brought nearer to the point of evaluating 
results. The People Shall Judge represents one such alternative—a solution 
in which University of Chicago social scientists appear to place great confi- 
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dence. It is the result of some five years of experience with the first course in 
a sequence of three-year courses in social science offered as a phase of Chicago’s 
general education program. 

These two volumes are American history, and yet they are not history in 
any ordinary sense. They consist of documents or primary source materials 
rather than the academic historian’s brief rephrasings within the context of his 
imposed narrative. “No material has been used . . . in which the actors or 
observers in the actual [historical] situation are not speaking for themselves” (x). 
Nevertheless, this is not just another collection of documents. It is explicitly 
stated that “these readings are not intended to supplement lectures or text- 
books.” In the Chicago course documents are considered to be “basic mate- 
rials” relative to which text and lecture play a “subsidiary” role (xi). It is this 
reversal of the conventional use of document and narrative which is most 
distinctive and challenging to student and teacher alike. The method rests 
upon a particular conception of the nature of history as social change, and a 
procedure whereby the student presumably can vicariously participate in it. 

History, in the words of the Dean of the College, is taken to be “a series 
of moments of decision”; and the student’s role is “to see how human judg- 
ments such as those he will himself have to make as citizen have been real 
causes in his country’s history” (vii). This means that students must do more 
than simply observe the process of decision. They “must themselves practice 
judgment” if social science education is to be liberalizing (xi). Assumedly, this 
can be achieved by deliberate choice of documents so as to implement a 
specific class-discussion technique. The latter consists in recreating a moment 
of decision in the form of a debate between conflicting viewpoints, and its 
resolution both as of then and now. By taking the several roles in the debate 
in the classroom, the historical situation becomes a present situation in which 
a student’s own opinions almost inevitably become involved. The expecta- 
tion is that what he “knows” at the end of the course is “not what he has 
been told to learn, but what his own active analysis of the problems and the 
course has led him to believe or to doubt” (viii). 

The emphasis upon history and social change as a decisional process has 
been focussed upon “critical problems of government,” and the documents 
consequently have been chosen for expression of “ideas about public policy” (x). 
Within this focus the selection of materials has been unusually broad: 

They have been drawn from systematic philosophies; from opinions crystallized in law and 
judicial decisions; from speeches or pamphlets struck off in the heat of controversy; from 
political and diplomatic correspondence; from sermons, lectures and newspapers. They range 


from the speculative to the practical, from the nature of man and society to specific issues of 
political, economic, and social policy in domestic and foreign affairs. (x) 


The documents have been organized into thirteen units of varying length, some 
with several subdivisions. They begin with “Authority and Liberty in the 
Seventeenth Century” and end with “Recent Foreign Policy,” the latter in- 
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cluding some materials dated 1949. Volume I carries through “The Crisis in 
the Federal Union.” Volume II begins with “Social Criticism in the Industrial 
Age, 1865-1914.” It also contains a useful statistical appendix of population 
and various economic trends. Each unit of documents is prefaced with a very 
brief statement of the problem involved and the relevance of the materials 
presented. Each document in turn is preceded by essential biographical data, 
although in a few instances the dating of the specific selection is not readily 
determined. With a few exceptions, each section contains several readings 
which, taken together, clearly represent the pros and cons of debate over the 
issue in question. 

If history as social change is basically a decisional process, public debate 
of public policies is only one of its phases. The making of decisions within 
families and other private group situations is no less significant for an under- 
standing of social change. For example, countless husbands and wives may 
decide to have fewer children than their parents did, or than they themselves 
originally had intended. Are we to ignore this type of decisional process until 
its consequences sooner or later create an issue of declining fertility on the level 
of public policy? To limit study primarily to matters of public policy is, to 
an appreciable extent, to neglect areas of human relationship in which the 
student’s ability to judge wisely is no less important as a casual factor in social 
change. The People Shall Judge, as an integrated social science course, in 
this sense tends to be dominated by the peculiar interests and problems of 
the political scientist and the politically-minded historian. Nevertheless, it offers 
a provocative liberalizing technique for a basic social science course. 

Finally, many of the documents are difficult reading. Perhaps this is the chief 
point at which discarding the conventional textbook, if it is well written, con- 
stitutes a sacrifice. This means that the teacher’s task is not an easy one. 
His own conclusions on a public issue obviously can enter into the class situ- 
ation as only one response to it. Moreover, this situation forces him to aid 
students in the discovery and critical understanding from original sources of 
all sides of a problem. Since The People Shall Judge presents the raw mate- 
rials rather than a step-by-step, summary analysis, one tends to reach for a 
textbook, if there is an adequate one, to help him find his way. In short, the 
course requires an exceptional teacher, yet presumably as a general social 
science course it could be taught by any social science teacher. One cannot help 
wondering how many social scientists have acquired the appropriate and ade- 
quate understanding of history as a decisional process. Certainly one conse- 
quence of the adoption of the Chicago plan and volumes would be to force 
the members of a social science staff first to teach each other before they could 
hope to give their students a genuinely integrated course. 


University of Utah Henry H. Frost 
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WORLD FAITH. The Story of the Religions of the United Nations. By 
Ruth Cranston. (xii+193 pages, $3.00. New York: Harper, 1949.) 


“There are no human beings in the world of today, but only religious men, 
racial men, caste men, or group men... . In short, we are engaged in a silent 
war of extermination of opposite groups. Our classes and communities think 
in terms of conquest and subjugation, not of common association and citizen- 
ship . . . all conceptions of humanity and tolerance, all notion of humility and 
respect have disappeared from our body politic. Bigotry, intolerance and ex- 
clusiveness sit enthroned in their stead.” This complaint by the Hindu S. V. 
Puntambekar in the recent UNESCO symposium on human rights could well 
serve as introduction to World Faith by Ruth Cranston. 

In this slight volume the author recounts, in a style suited to the relatively 
unlearned, stories of the founders of the seven more widely known religions 
believed in by the peoples who make up the United Nations—Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Judaism, Taoism, Christianity, and Islamism. The teach- 
ings of each religion are given briefly and the contributions that each has made 
to the world. Similarities rather than differences are stressed, and an effort is 
made to reveal how the principles common to all great religions operate in 
social and political life. 

The main thesis of the book is that world peace will be attained only after 
there is love of man for man the world over, and the prerequisite for love is 
understanding. By implication the author hopes that those who read World 
Faith will understand the religions of their world neighbors better and that 
this in turn will lead to a more peaceful world atmosphere. She points out 
that the ordinary person confines his religious research to the scriptures of 
his own church or, at best, adopts a viewpoint that his chosen or inherited 
beliefs are the true ones, and measures all other faiths by them. The modern 
analyst, she feels, is often so detached that he gives the impression of consider- 
ing religion an interesting disease of the human mind. Too often, moreover, 
the writings of learned scholars in the field of religion are unintelligible to 
those most in need of enlightenment. Among the fortunate exceptions none 
would seem more understandable by people generally than this volume. 

Miss Cranston should be well qualified to describe the great world religions, 
having spent her childhood in the Far East, where her father served as a mis- 
sionary. Later, as a grown woman, she returned to China, Japan, and Korea 
to live with the people and to study the religions of those countries. She notes 
that among the great leaders there have been “a forest sage of India, a Hebrew 
lawgiver, a young prince—fleeing from the distractions of his father’s court to 
seek deliverance, an old Chinese librarian, a Galilean carpenter, an Arab 
merchant.” These great ones did not need or ask for any intermediary between 
them and God, and “They taught no intricate doctrines or theologies. They 
were not trying to prove the superiority of any special tribe or culture.” It was 
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their followers who claimed that “they came to rule the world, to found 
heavenly hierarchies, to establish vast spiritual aristocracies of a future life. The 
Masters themselves said simply: ‘I come into this world to preach the truth.’ ” 
And they made the promise that if man would follow the truth he could 
make a heaven on earth. 

A few words in conclusion from the final chapter: “There is a price for 
peace and a happy life. The price is giving up the savage system of the fight- 
ing, killing, and beating the other fellow to it—as all the great Masters taught: 
working the principle of unity and cooperation actually, twenty-four hours a 
day, not just on the platform in after-dinner speeches. . . . All the intelligence 
is there at our hand—the technical skills, the marvelous machinery, the 
streamlined modern communications: everything to build a superb and satis- 
fying civilization. The Way is just the same as it has always been. . . . There 
they stand, those eternal Figures with their clear-seeing eyes, telling it to us 
across the ages: “The unity of all life—the interdependence of all men. Love 
God. Serve your neighbor. . .. This is the Way. Walk ye in it.’” 


Salt Lake City Mary B. Powell 


EDUCATION FOR MATURITY. By John Walker Powell. (242 pages, $3.00. 
New York: Hermitage House, 1949.) 


This is a book about reading great books. There is a humorous aspect to the 
fact that two books about books have now come out of the great books program 
which is theoretically dedicated to the idea that one should not waste his time 
reading books about books, but should devote his energy to tackling the great 
books themselves. In a way, Powell must be forgiven, for his book is aimed at 
those who are to be leaders or administrators of the great books program. 

In other words, if you are interested in the contents of the great books of 
all time, you won’t find much comfort in this book. It tells you how to or- 
ganize groups to read the great books and explains the necessity of having a 
trained leader and a carefully outlined program. It mentions the books them- 
selves in passing and gives some thumbnail sketches of a few titles. Those in- 
terested in books rather than techniques will probably spend more time ponder- 
ing over his three sentences outlining a work of Plato than they will his dis- 
cussion as to whether or not librarians should be paid overtime for organizing 
chapter meetings. 

It has always been a source of surprise to the uninitiated to find that what 
is a masterpiece changes from time to time and place to place. For instance, 
one publisher offered to put out a special edition of the hundred great books. 
A group of faculty members was asked to choose the hundred. They got 
along fine for the first fifty, then they began to disagree. Finally they went back 


to the publisher and said, “Look, we can agree on seventy-five great books. 
Won’t that do?” 
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The publisher said, “Oh, no! Everybody knows that there are a hundred 
great books. You people have got to come back with a list of one hundred 
great books because I can sell a hundred great books. I can’t sell seventy-five 
great books.” 

As a matter of fact, the clue to the success of the great books program lies 
partly in the word great. Were scholars to admit that there are hundreds of 
equally great books, interest would dwindle. There is a prestige value which 
comes from being able to talk about Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates. 

Powell dismisses the film and moving picture as centers of group activity in a 
very cursory fashion. He says that his group tried a few documentary films and 
found that people didn’t get enough ideas to spend the next week in discussion. 
It seems that books have thoughts set up in verbal sequences, whereas films 
present images which must be translated back into sentences. Actually, re- 
transformation of images into words ought to be more arduous and challenging 
than a reworking of already verbalized pages. 

Radio programs, says Powell, won’t work. Various town meeting groups 
report the opposite. Powell theorizes that we are used to having the radio as 
a more or less secondary activity, and we do not give our whole attention to 
anything that comes out of a loud speaker. 

There was a time when man was encouraged to try to solve his problems 
by prayer. Some of today’s intellectuals regard prayer as an escape mechanism. 
Yet, many of these same intellectuals feel that they have done enough towards 
solving great problems if they read about them and discuss them. Powell found 
that nothing pulled a group apart quicker than action. When the great books 
group in San Francisco tackled the problem of housing in Chinatown, they 
did help the Chinese-Americans who lived in those slums, but the group fell 
apart. If it had continued to read about the Greek wars of ancient times or 
what Veblen had to say about free enterprise, different arguments could have 
been summarized, different points of views reconciled, and the group would 
have felt tied together and would have achieved the oneness that the author 
thinks is so important for maturity. Yet, just getting out and doing things 
apparently will not bring the same results. Thus, it seems that the world is 
doomed to have lesser men solve the practical problems of life while the 
thinkers discuss what the lesser men of the past ages did in their time. 

What purpose can a book like Education for Maturity serve? It can be used 
as a methods textbook for people who have taken the great books courses but do 
not know how to teach. Thus, if we were to recognize the great books as a 
subject heading in our catalogs, we librarians would list Powell’s book under 


Great Books—Study and Teaching. 
University of Utah L. H. Kirkpatrick 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


24. CorNISH TRADITIONS, GRASS 
VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Perhaps because the little gold min- 
ing town of Grass Valley is isolated 
from railroad and main highway, or 
perhaps merely because its many Cor- 
nish miners, known as “Cousin Jacks,” 
love their long-established traditions, 
in Grass Valley are to be found the 
speech and customs of Cornwall at 
their most perfect flower in Califor- 
nia. 

At their work or at play, the Cor- 
nish people have always sung. Many 
natives of Cornwall living in Grass 
Valley can remember the men and 
boys coming off shift from the mines, 
singing all the way home in the coun- 
try lanes, the group escorting each 
miner to his home and then parting 
singing until only a solo echoed from 
the far end of the village. An out- 
growth of this custom is the Grass 
Valley Cornish Carol Choir, which 
sings their native songs at Christmas 
time. For over seventy-five years this 
group has been active, and through 
them the town of Grass Valley has 
become nationally known. 

The music for the ancient carols is 
now almost non-existent. In many in- 
stances it was never printed, but was 
handed down by voice and ear from 
father to son. The manuscripts that 
have been preserved are beautifully 
copied by hand. 

Many of the carol singers are as 
skilled at singing one part as another, 
and when I asked an elderly Cousin 
Jack if this weren’t rather unusual, he 
replied, “Why not sing one part as 
well as another?” 
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Cornish people are said to be very 
clannish, and many outsiders look 
with envy upon the strong family ties 
that place the welfare of the Cornish 
family first. And Cousin Jennies are 
lauded as being the best housekeepers 
in town, with a hobby of keeping their 
stoves shining. Cornish wives seldom 
become acquainted with the divorce 
court because, although they don’t be- 
lieve their men are saints, they wink 
the other eye and say little. Cornish 
girls learn early that “It’s not good for 
a man to be alone”—and never for- 
get it. The women take pride in do- 
ing things for their husbands: polish- 
ing their Sunday boots, brushing and 
putting away their clothes, and turn- 
ing them out spic-and-span. Also the 
best of everything -they cook is for 
“father.” “Furriner” husbands may 
well envy the domestic attentions Cor- 
nish husbands receive. 

Of course, part of the work of a 
good wife is cooking. Investigation of 
the important item of food brought to 
light this little “Cornish Welcome”: 


You can ’ave what you like to ate 
my dears. 
You’m very welcome to what we've 
got... . There is: 
Mar’nated Pelch’rds 
Cornish Pasty 
Hog’s Pudden 
Tatie Cake 
Figgy Obben 
Saffern Cake 
Bread and Crame 
And a nice Dice-O-Tay weth et. 


Chico, California Donna Hyatt 





